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SomE REcENT NOTABLE MOVEMENTS IN THE CLASSICAL FIELD: 
“Our Dest To GREECE AND RoME” 


Under the general title named above we have already discussed 
certain movements and events of especial significance and value to 
Classical interests. The rounding out of the first ten years of the 
Loeb Classical Library, and the visit of Sir Frederic Kenyon to this 
country in the interest of Classical culture seemed to us worthy of 
being classed under the head of notable movements. Another move- 
ment, perhaps the most notable in modern Classical history, the na- 
tion-wide Classical Investigation, covering the past three years, is 
rapidly coming to a close, and its report should be published in a few 
months. This movement has received wide notice in the JouRNAL 
and will still be kept before our readers through published papers and 
editorial comment. 

Meanwhile, we desire to consider, as a truly notable event in the 
Classical field, the inauguration within the last two years of the 
publication’ of a series of volumes under the general heading, “Our 
Debt to Greece and Rome.” 

This series is very opportune, appearing as it does in conjunction 
with the Loeb Library. The bringing to the general public of the 
text and adequate translation of the whole body of Classical liter- 
ature, and the discussion by specialists of a wide range of modern 
interests which have their roots deep in classical soil, these do indeed 
offer assurance that through sheer ignorance our modern world will 
not lose its appreciation of those Classical values which have made 
our civilization what it is; and the hope that the flood of modernism 
and materialism, which for the last decade has threatened to sub- 
merge not only the Classics but all humanistic studies as well, is 
once more to recede and be confined within its proper channels. 

As stated above, this series is planned to comprise many volumes, 
dealing in part with those Greek and Latin authors who appear to 
have had an especial influence upon and message for later times, and 
in part with more general subjects, such as philosophy, religion, 
history, language and philology, rhetoric and literary criticism, myth- 
ology, the theatre and drama, politics, law, economics, warfare, 
biology and medicine, agriculture, mathematics, astronomy, archi- 


1 Marshall Jones Company, 212 Summer Street, Boston. $1.50 per volume. 
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tecture, engineering, music, folk-lore, private life — an array of topics 
covering the whole range of life and thought of cultured man. 

An examination and appreciation of the ancient civilization whose 
life was busied and enriched by the various cultures named above 
cannot safely be ignored by that modern civilization whose cultures 
are identical with those others, for the simple reason that they have 
sprung from them and are still deeply rooted in them. And the 
nation that wills to ignore its own past, whether recent or far distant, 
which deliberately turns its back on both inspiration and warning 
which that past can give, is risking and even challenging both spiritual 
and material disaster, This value of the Classics and its meaning to 
us is by a happy coincidence voiced on another page of this issue of 
the JouRNAL by Professor Colvin in his article on Transfer in Learn- 
ing. Summing up the values to us of Classical studies, he ends with 
these notable paragraphs: 


“The understanding of the meaning of Classical civilization in modern 
life; a valuation of the present in terms of the past; an interpretation of the 
problems of our day and generation in the light of the interpretation of 
similar problems in Classical antiquity. 

“A real humanism which results from knowing the thoughts, the feelings, 
the deeds of the men and women of a great civilization that has left its 
lasting impress on the generations that have followed.” 


This series of volumes is under the general editorship of Mr. 
George D. Hadzsits of the University of Pennsylvania and Mr. 
David M. Robinson of the Johns Hopkins University. There are 
to be at least fifty-two of these volumes, of about thirty thousand 
words each, written by the most distinguished classical scholars avail- 
able in Europe and the United States. Some of the books are illus- 
trated, and all will contain notes and bibliographies. 

The following volumes have appeared: Seneca, by Richard Mott 
Gummere; Horace, by Grant Showerman; Virgil, by John William 
Mackail; Greek Biology and Medicine, by Henry Osborn Taylor; 
Cicero and His Influence, by John C. Rolfe; Mathematics, by David 
Eugene Smith; Roman Politics, by Frank Frost Abbott; Warfare by 
Land and Sea, by Eugene S. McCartney. 

















MYTHOLOGY —A JUNIOR COLLEGE PROBLEM 





By Marjorie CARPENTER 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 





The term “functional” has been in the four-hundred for some 
time with educators, and can hardly be called a debutante; in 
fact, its popularity has recently displacd even such of the elect as 
“motivation,” and “education for efficiency.” It needs only a 
Walter Lippman to give it the notoriety of any technical term 
that slips easily from the tongue of those who revel in long dis- 
cussions over the value of the mental test and intelligence quota. 

Sickened as we all get of the endless bandying of hackneyed 
terms — especially as used by the “profanum volgus” in their 
favorite sport of attacking educational policies in general, and the 
classics in particular—there is much sound progress bound to re- 
sult from the attempts to get at the actual degree to which any 
subject should and does function for the students of our various 
schools. The Classical Survey has done just that in the case of 
Latin and Greek; and the advantages are already obvious. 

Dr. W. W. Charters, director of Educational Research at 
Stephens College, is a decided advocate of the functional view- 
point, and it is from this angle that he has approached his prob- 
lem of determining what should go in the junior college cur- 
riculm. 

It is only natural then that he should subordinate the obvious 
problems that effect the curriculm for the specialist to a con- 
cern for the average student. The most indisputable general 
claim that Latin can make to justify its presence in the curri- 
culum is, perhaps, based on its value as a background for English. 
That includes a great deal more than an acquaintance with my- 
thology; but it is from this angle alone that I have approached 
the question. 
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To state my specific problem: 

What can the Latin department do to increase the ability of 
the students of Stephens College to appreciate the literature that 
they read in their English classes? 

There are, of course, several possibilities that suggest them- 
selves immediately: There is what might be termed a “service 
chart” which would reduce the absolute essentials to a minimum, 
and arrange this material in a form convenient for drill and 
constant reference. There is the more extensive compilation of 
information, in the form of a handbook supplementary to the 
English text studied. It was with the idea of preparing some 
such a combination of classical dictionary and mythology, that 
I began this study. In fact, it was only after I had discovered 
that the references grouped themselves into very different types 
that I gave up this plan and considered the mythology course as 
a more generally feasible and valuable solution of the difficulty. 

Since my decisions about the most effective means of present- 
ing the necessary knowledge of mythology, depended on this 
division into classes, I shall try to give some idea not only of the 
material read in the English classes, but also a statement of 
what each type of reference includes, some characteristic ex- 
amples of each, and then a brief discussion of the comparative 
value of the above methods of providing each kind of information 
for the students. 

The two most widely elected courses in the English depart- 
ment of Stephens College the first semester are English II or 
Introduction to Literature, and the course in Tennyson and 
Browning. Of the material that the students study in the In- 
troductory course, the first book of the Faerie Queen and the first 
two books of Paradise Lost furnished the great mass of data 
for my investigation; and out of the number of things read in 
Tennyson'and Browning, we are concerned chiefly with Tenny- 
son’s “Oenone,” “Lotus-Eaters,” “Ulysses,” “Dream of Fair 
Women,” and “Tithonus” while there are occasional allusions of 
interest in Browning’s “Pippa Passes,” “Rabbi Ben Ezra” and 
the “Grammarian’s Funeral.” 
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When the references were assembled, a considerable number 
seemed to group themselves under a class that I shall call the 
first type. This includes all the passages that use the name of a 
god or goddess instead of the power with which that deity is 
identified. For example, Hesperus is used as a synonym for 
the evening star.* and Neptune in such a way that the word 
ocean could be substituted without destroying the meaning. * 

In the second class, I have placed the references which men- 
tion a deity in connection with his epithet and attributes, as: 
“The Lyric Apollo” * and “Cerberus of the hundred heads.” * 
Geographical names, especially places in the underworld natural- 
ly fall in this class: “The gloom of Tartarus”* and “deep Aver- 
nus hole.” ° 

The third division includes the passages which use mythologi- 
cal story for illustrative purposes. For example: “The heroic 
race that fought at Thebes and Ilium’ or the account of Satan 
who is represented as harder beset than ‘When the Argo passed 
through the Bosporus betwixt the justling rocks, or when Ulysses 
on the Larbord shunned Charybdis and by th’ other whirlpool 
steared.’ ” ® 

The fourth class is concerned with the use of a mythological 
theme as background for an entire production —either as the 
substance of the poet’s message as in Morris’ “Atalanta’s Race,” ® 
or as the inspiration of it, as in Tennyson’s “Lotus Eaters.” It 
would be impossible to discuss in detail all of the references 
found, and I shall have to take what seem to be the fairest illus- 
trations from the point of frequency or importance to make my 
points clear. 

The sun god is the most commonly mentioned deity, although 
he occurs under the name of Phcebus only in the Fzrie Queene. 


1 Spencer, F. Q. II, 6 and II, 30. 

2 Ibid., XI, 54. 

3 Browning, “Grammarian’s Funeral.” 
4 Spencer, F. Q. V, 3. 

5 Milton, P. L. II, 858. 

® Spencer, F. Q. V, 31. 

7 Milton, P. L. I, 577. 

8 [bid., II, 1017. 

9 Collateral Reading in English II. 
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The use of Phoebus there is the clearest illustration of the first 
type of reference; for on examining the thirteen passages in 
which his name appears we find that in the majority of cases the 
word Phcebus might just as well be the common, noun ‘sun’ for 
all the change it would make in the meaning of such a line as 
that in Canto I, verse 23. 
“When ruddy Phoebus gins to welke in west,” *° 
Very similar with only a stronger spirit of personification that 
would necessitate the substitution of sun with a capital “S” we 
find such a reference as VI, 6: 
“And Phoebus flying so most shameful sight 


His blushing face in foggy cloud implies 
And hides for shame.” 


Aside from three illustrations ** of the closest possible resem- 
blance to this, we find also that Spencer uses the capitalized 
form Sunne instead of Phocebus in three other passages ™ 
which have as much right to be listed among the mythological 
references as the above direct allusions to Phoebus. For instance, 
Canto I, verse 32; 

“The Sunne that measures heaven all day long, 


If these allusions to the god of the sun, under the names Phecebus, 
and the Sunne are grouped, we find class I amply illustrated in 
the case of the most frequently mentioned deity in the Faerie 
Queene. 

In the remaining Phoebus references ** the student would have 
to know not only that Phoebus equals the sun; but also that my- 
thology presents him as the driver of a chariot drawn by fiery 
steeds — a combination that would classify such a reference in 
Division II. 

That leaves only one passage mentioning Phcebus directly or 
indirectly in the Faerie Queene that requires a knowledge of a 
mythological story, and that one refers to Phzthon, and is used 
to make a comparison as almost all Class III references are. 


10 See also Spencer, F. Q. VII, 29 and Introd. IV. 
11 Spencer, F. Q.: V, 20; VII, 34; V, 2. 

12 [bid., 1, 287; IV, 48; IX, 18. 

13 Jbid., II, I, Il, 29, V, 44, XI, 31, XII, 11. 
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Spencer’s tendency to use Phoebus only as a synonym for the 
sun is further demonstrated by the fact that all three references 
to him in the “Epithalamion” ** are of this type. 

It is interesting and will be significant in our discussion of 
the possible conclusions to be drawn from this material that 
other authors studied in the English courses have no references 
at all to Phoebus. Milton refers to Apollo and his shrine,’* Ten- 
nyson in the “Tithonus” refers to “Apollo’s song while Ilion 
rose,” and Browning mentions the beauty of the lyric Apollo.” 
Aside from these few passages the sun god is not met in any read- 
ing either under the name of Phcebus or Apollo. 

The distinction between the class of reference typified in 
Phcebus (used as a synonym for the sun), and the second type of 
reference which mentions a deity in connection with his common 
epithets and attributes is necessarily a very fine one; and it is 
therefore not surprising that the allusions to the deity mentioned 
next most often to Phoebus — namely Jupiter — are full of ex- 
amples both of the first and the second type of reference. 

Four ** out of the total of twelve allusions to Jove would 
better be classed under Group I, for in them, Jove simply equals 
the sky. It is also noteworthy that two**® of the references re- 
quire a sufficiently close knowledge of the story to be examples 
of Group III; but the vast majority of the allusions * to Jove 
illustrate the second class for they require that the student know 
that Jove dwells in the heavens as the supreme ruler of Gods and 
men — one whose wrath is expressed in the thunder and the use 
of the thunderbolt. 

For example, in Canto IV, verse 17: “Thundering Jove that 
high in heaven doth dwell, and wield the world.” 

Browning refers to Jove only once and couples his name with 
that of Mars, the constellation; while Milton mentioning Apollo 
as son of Jove *® furnishes the only other reference to the su- 
preme deity that the English student would meet. 


i4 Jbid., Lines 19, 77, 121. 

15 “Hymn on Nativity” 19. 

16 “The Grammarian’s Funeral.” 

17 Spencer, F. Q.: IV, 17; V, 19; I, 6; VII, 23. 

18 [bid., V, 33; V, 40. 

19 Jbid., IV, 17; IV, 11; VIII, 9; V, 22; V, 25; V, 42. 

20 Milton; “Sonnet on His Deceased Wife” (Collateral Reading). 
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Phoebus and Jove, the most popular of allusions, are then good 
types of the closely allied Groups I and II; and these two 
groups have the great mass of allusions classified under them. 
Similar to the use of Phcebus in Class I, we have Venus almost 
invariably equal to love; Aurora to the morning ; and Cynthia, the 
moon; and we find any number of examples of the combination 
of god and epithet that we discussed under Jupiter; for the 
Furies are the types of vengeance; Pluto is the God of the under- 
world; Proserpine is queen of Hell; Aesculapius is God of medi- 
cine; Hercules, the symbol of strength; and Pan is the shepherd. 

Then, too, the second class is, as we have suggested, especially 
full of geographical names, particularly the allusions to the lower 
world which are found in Paradise Lost, with its famous sum- 
mary of the rivers and their epithets. 

To get really characteristic illustrations of the third class, we 
have to leave the frequent allusions to the name of a deity; for 
it has been noticed that the references to Phoebus and Jove 
furnish only a few instances that involve the knowledge of a 
story. In fact, the times that the students find the myth itself a 
vital part of the reference are rare in comparison to the kinds of 
allusions we have already discussed. The one story around 
which most of the allusions center is, as might be expected, the 
fall of Troy. The reference to Odysseus, “the long wandering 
Greek that for his love refused deitie” (F. Q. III, 21), and the 
one to the heroic race that fought at Illium on each side mixt 
with Auxiliar Gods (P. L. I, 577), as well as the allusion to Iphi- 
genia at Aulis in Tennyson’s “Dream of Fair Women,” and the 
quotation given above where “Ulysses on the Larbord shunnd 
Charybdis and by th’ other whirpool steared” (P. L. II, 1017) 
would all be unintelligible to the student who understood nothing 
of the events before, after, and during the Trojan War. 

The necessity for full knowledge of these stories is increased 
by the casual way some one point — often a rather obscure one 
—§is used by the author for the purpose of comparison. 

Aside from the story of the Trojan War, there are several of 
the labors of Hercules alluded to in more than a casual way; 
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and another favorite group of stories with obvious illustrative 
value is that concerned with the punishment of Ixion, Tantalus, 
and the Danaids. 

Tennyson furnishes most of the examples of Class IV and 
again we notice that he gets the theme for three of his five ™ 
classical poems from some phase of the Trojan War. “Oenone’”’ is 
concerned with a minor character whose tragedy is closely linked 
with the origin of the war, while both the “Lotus-Eaters” and 
“Ulysses” get their theme, connected with the wanderings of 
Odysseus, from the events at the close of the war. 

The varying degrees in which Tennyson uses mythological 
allusions to enrich his classical theme is well illustrated in these 
three poems; for the “Lotus-Eaters” has only two definite refer- 
ences—one to Troy and one to the Elysian valleys; the “Ulysses” 
has a few more; but the “Oenone”’ is full of phrases requiring de- 
tailed knowledge, as the following: the “wild Cassandra,” “I am 
the daughter of a river-God,” “When the Gods wrangled in 
halls of Peleus,” “the fruit of Hesperian gold,” etc. 

The English teacher must in the case of a poem like “Oenone” ; 
in fact, in the case of all those in Class IV, take time to explain, 
and give time for the class to study the mythological back- 
ground. Our problem with that type of poem is, then, to 
furnish or suggest the best reference book possible and hope that 
as a supplement to the bare essential facts the English teacher 
can supply some of the classical spirit which can come only from 
a longer exposure to the story with its various ramifications 
than one day’s reference even to the clearest and most complete 
of narratives could give. 

Even when it is a question of the references of Group III, the 
English teacher would feel justified in devoting some time to an 
elucidation of the main points in the myth. The student, for 
this type of allusions, should have at hand a brief summary of 
the important facts—such as the notes usually furnish; and 
it is very unlikely that such a source of information could give 


21 “Qenone,” “Lotus Eaters,” “Ulysses,” “Tithonus” (studied). “Demeter 
and Persephone” (Collateral reading). 
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anything at all of the spirit which so materially influences the 
student’s appreciation of the aptness of the myth in its illustra- 
tive setting. 

In Classes I and II it would be out of the question for the teach- 
er of English to take time to explain every reference to Phcebus, 
or Jove, Neptune, Pluto, Venus, Proserpina or any of the casual 
allusions to deities and their supposedly commonly known at- 
tributes. Even the notes consider it beneath their dignity to in- 
form the English student that Jove is another word for Jupiter, 
or Zeus, who is God of Heaven and Earth; and yet a Senior 
English student of above average intelligence complained that 
she did not understand the passage from Lear: “I do not bid the 
thunder bearer shoot, nor tell tales of thee to high-judging Jove.” 
When questioned, she confessed a complete ignorance of Jove. 
Even if the identity of Jove is acquired through consulting an 
Encyclopedia, Mythology, or Classical Dictionary, the student 
either gets confused in a very lengthly dissertation which wastes 
her time; or else she gets just enough information to gain a 
faint glimmer of the meaning in that individual passage, and 
loses all the charm of the connotations that were undoubtedly 
thronging through the author’s mind and which should present 
themselves automatically to the mind of a reader steeped in an 
intimate acquaintance with mythological characters and events. 

It becomes clear, then, that while my first idea of preparing a 
manual of Mythology might help some in grouping the necessary 
information under more convenient units, the big problem of 
supplying an adequate basis for interpretation is not solved. 
A little drill chart on the various names and attributes of the 
divinities might assist the teachers in meeting the most frequent 
and obvious deficiencies — at least it would obviate some of the 
confusion that is bound to result when the student meets Cynthia 
in one place, Diana in another and Artemis or the Huntress or 
Luna, or Phoebe in another ; and finds that they are all names for 
one goddess — if we use a loose means of identification. Such 
a chart would not, however, even suggest to her why the author 
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chooses one name one time and one another. The shade of 
difference in the suggestion he wishes to give when he says 
“Phoebe” and that which he offers in “Cynthia” would all be lost. 

Not only that; but it is apparent to anyone that whereas the 
most common allusion to Phoebus that the student of the Ferie 
Queene meets might be explained through a handbook, the more 
usual literary references to Apollo happen to be very rare, in the 
reading that the student does for this class work. Something 
will have to supply this future need. 

The classicist has a ready answer. If the /liad, the Odyssey, 
the Aeneid, and the Metamorphoses were old friends to the 
student because of a former study of these masterpieces 
in the original, the whole question of mythological training 
would vanish. But we have to meet the situation that exists 
and not the ideal one that we should like to have with us. The 
next best solution seems to me a mythology course which is or- 
ganized and conducted with an avowed purpose of supplying just 
that familiarity with mythological characters and events that 
will make the use of a reference book easy when the “Oenone” 
is read; because the main points are there to build upon. Such 
a course furnishes the background to the necessarily brief notes 
which would tell us only that the wandering Greeke is Ulysses. 
It would also supplement the information of the classical dic- 
tionary or handbook with its outline of the wanderings of Odyss- 
eus; and it would certainly lend some color and spirit to the 
casual allusions to the “fiery wheeles of Phoebus” or “the rosy- 
fingered morning.” 

The English department claims to have noticed a decided gain 
on the part of former mythology students both in interest and 
general appreciation. That gain should be decidedly increased 
as a study of the needs of the students aids in the understand- 
ing of the relative importance of the mass of material which 
mythology offers for study. Then the emphasis can be placed 
cn a study of these points which will broaden the sympathetic 
understanding of the student to such an extent that whether it 
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be a reference of Class I, II, III, or IV, she has at her command 
a background of knowledge that increases the appreciation of her 
reading ten-fold because it has supplied the really vital need. 

Granted that this mythology course is only a substitute for the 
ideal method of meeting the myth in the more natural setting of 
classical narrative; still there is a by-product of offering a course 
in mythology which can not be ignored, for it offers a wonderful 
opportunity for creating interest in the sources of the myth. It 
is not inconceivable that a judicious use of this chance to arouse 
enthusiasm for Homer and Virgil and Ovid will have very posi- 
tive results for the teacher of the classics who wants to see a 
larger number of students studying Latin and Greek. Then we 
shall not only have answered the difficulty raised by our small in- 
vestigation of a local problem; but we shall have solved many 
more fundamental difficulties by encouraging familiarity with sub- 
ject matter that is unparalleled in its many-sided value educa- 
tionally. 























TRANSFER IN LEARNING’ 


By StrepHen S. Coivin 
Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 





What we learn sometimes ends in the mere learning; it has no 
consequences beyond itself. A pupil may locate the city of Bos- 
ton in his atlas; he may use the information there obtained for 
the lesson in hand and when this lesson is at an end the fact may 
have no further significance. However, he may employ this in- 
formation in various ways apart from the lesson. He may 
carry it over to history, to biography, to travel and so on. Fur- 
ther, in his search for Boston he may not merely learn about 
Boston, he may not merely master a fact, but he may acquire a 
method. He may learn how to find other cities in his atlas; he 
may learn how to use not only the index in his atlas, but other 
indices and books of reference; further, in paying attention to 
the atlas he may learn how to ignore distractions that arise in his 
school work in other subjects; possibly, too, he may be given a 
thrill of pleasure when he masters this fact in geography, and he 
may desire to master other facts in geography and in other sub- 
jects. So it is possible, in this simple act of locating the city of 
Boston, for the pupil to learn much that goes far beyond the 
main purpose that he has before him. 

When a fact, a skill, a principle, an idea, a purpose that is 
gained through one specific kind of learning is transplanted to 
other fields than that in which it has originated, this fact, this 
principle, is said to be transferred. The student learns in his 
class in Latin the word nova; it has a meaning for him when he 
reads about the discovery of a new star; he gets an idea of the 
precision of use of the verb in Greek, and he carries this idea over 


1 Read at the fourth annual meeting of the American Classical League at 
Ann Arbor. 
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into his use of English; he solves a tough problem in Algebra 
and out of his joy of achievement and his sense of mastery he 
more easily and readily masters other difficulties. These are ex- 
amples of transfers that may take place. That they do not al- 
ways take place is perfectly obvious. 

This common sense notion of transfer we all believe in. I 
know of no one who absolutely doubts its existence. I am sure 
no reputable psychologist denies its possibility. There is some- 
thing else, however, that the reputable psychologist denies, and 
denies most emphatically. This something else is the so-called 
doctrine or dogma of formal discipline, a doctrine which at first 
may seem quite similar to that of the transfer in learning, but 
which in its ultimate implications and practical consequences is a 
bird of another feather. Let us see what this doctrine is, and 
what are its implications: 

Its proponents start out with the perfectly justified assump- 
tion that facts, skills, methods, and so on, acquired in one situ- 
ation, may be employed in other and to a considerable extent dis- 
similar, situations. 

They believe that memorizing poetry may improve the learn- 
ing of prose, that observation under the microscope may be trans- 
ferred to observation with the naked eye, that the imagining of 
foreign lands may aid in picturing people and cities on the planet 
Mars, that reasoning in geometry may aid reasoning in formal 
logic. In this belief they have the support of everyday observa- 
tion and of psychological experimentation. 

Now comes, however, the unwarranted step. The proponents 
of formal discipline assume because we memorize poetry, ob- 
serve mircroscopic forms, imagine distant countries, reason ac- 
cording to the Euclidian logic, that these ablities are due to and 
caused by a faculty of memory, of observation, of imagination, 
of reasoning, and so on. This is the old faculty psychology, 
totally discredited in the thinking of the psychologist of to-day. 

The proponents of formal discipline, having thus assumed 
the existence of faculties or powers of the mind, observe, for 
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example, that in the study of algebra a reasoning facility is de- 
veloped which makes the learner better able to reason about all 
things algebraic. Then comes the conclusion that since reason- 
ing ability in algebra has been improved this must be due to the 
fact that the faculty of reasoning has been strengthened. But if 
it has been strengthened through exercise in algebra this added 
power can be employed in reasoning about anything else under 
the sun. So the study of algebra is said to develop the reason- 
ing power as such, irrespective of the situation in which it is to 
be used. 

The formal disciplinarian goes still farther. He not only as- 
sumes powers of the mind that can be trained in an all-round 
fashion; he concludes that there are certain subjects as such 
which because of their superior values offer the best training of 
these powers. Hence the purpose of education becomes not the 
teaching of specific subject matter for its own value. The end 
of teaching is a kind of mental gymnastics, a general setting-up 
exercise for the neurones. The subject as such is indifferent ; the 
training that it gives is the supreme end to be sought. 

Such thinking, lack of thinking, yields the following results: 

“The study of the Latin language does eminently discipline 
the faculties and secure to a greater degree than that of the other 
subjects we have discussed the formation and growth of those 
mental qualities which are the best preparation for the business 
of life,— whether that business is to consist of making fresh 
mental acquisitions or of directing the powers thus strengthened 
and matured to professional and other pursuits.’’ (Joseph 


Payne, Lectures on Education. )* 
In the above quotation there are three main and obvious falla- 


‘cies. The first is that the mind is composed of faculties or pow- 


ers, — kinds of extra-phenomenal and metaphysical entities that 
produce the phenomena of observation, reasoning, and so on. 
The second fallacy is that these faculties may be so developed 
that they function equally well in any situation in life. The 
third is that a particular subject, as a subject, is capable of train- 


2 Quoted by Thorndike, Educational Psychology, Vol. II, pp. 360-61. 
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ing these mythical faculties in a preéminent way. But Latin 
cannot train a faculty that does not exist; further there is no 
magic in Latin as such to produce desirable changes in the human 
mind. The study of Latin may aid the student in his observa- 
tions and reasoning in many ways but whether it does or not de- 
pends mainly on three things,— the ability of the student to 
master Latin, the way in which Latin is taught, and the way in 
which Latin is studied. Picture a dull student under a poor 
teacher studying Latin by the aid of a translation. He will not 
learn by his misplaced efforts to observe or reason in Latin, much 
less in any other field of study. 

It was to controvert such unwarranted statements and such 
misleading conceptions as that quoted above that the late Profes- 
sor James about thirty-five years ago undertook his famous ex- 
periment in the transfer of memory training. Over a decade 
later Woodworth and Thorndike inaugurated their epoch-making 
investigation in the transfer of practice effects. During the last 
twenty years psychologists have conducted scores of similar ex- 
periments with a more refined technique and with consequently 
more authoritative results. It is safe to say that any reasonable 
interpretation of the established facts entirely discredit the doc- 
trine of formal discipline in its extreme from, but it equally dis- 
credits what for the lack of a better name may be called the dogma 
of specific training, namely, — that what the student learns neces- 
arily ends with the situation in which it has been learned, a dogma 
which in substance denies the possibilities of a general culture. 

Psychologists are to-day substantially agreed on the following 
main points: 


1. Transfer in learning is an established fact. Sometimes this 
transfer is considerable; sometimes slight.. It never is a hundred 
percent. Not all the ability acquired by study in one field can be 
transplanted to another, even a very similar field. Something will 
be lost. 

2. Transfer may be negative as well as positive. By learning 
this I may unlearn that. Acquiring skill in the use of a foreign 
idiom, may injure the use of an English idiom. 
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3. Transfer may take place by carrying over a fact or a skill 
secured in one kind of an activity to another activity, as when the 
Latin word proletarius is identified with the English expression pro- 
letarian, or when a formula learned in algebra is applied to solving a 
problem in physics. 

4. Transfer frequently occurs when a principle, method of pro- 
cedure, a generalization, or an idea developed in one specific field is 
made to function in another. The experimental method when under- 
stood in physics, may be applied to the solution of problems in chem- 
istry, biology, or even in business. 

5. Ideals are important in transfer. The idea plus the desire 
(ideal) of speaking good English in the classroom may function in 
making speech more correct in the home or office. 

6. Attitudes may transfer to such an extent that determination 
to do good work acquired, for example, in a class in college mathe- 
matics may make the attitude toward other college courses more 
wholesome and profitable. 

7. Although these transfers may take place they do not always 
occur. A pupil may spell a word correctly when he writes it, and 
misspell it when given it orally. 

8. The subject in and of itself is not potent to secure the de- 
sired transfer. The pupil and the teacher are essential factors to be 
considered. 


Since transfer in learning is possible, and often actual it is 
reasonable to believe in the teaching of the Classics that certain 
important and far reaching transfer values may and under prop- 
er conditions, do occur. Indeed there is experimental evidence 
that points toward this conclusion. Among the facts that sci- 
entific investigations have disclosed the following are noteworthy: 


1. Pupils in high school who are taking a Classical course are as 
a rule superior in mental ability and attainment to those who are 
taking other courses. 

2. Such pupils as a group make a better college record than do 
pupils who have had no Classical training. They usually pass better 
entrance examinations and receive more college honors. 

3. Classical students have better English vocabularies, they have 
a more exact knowledge of the meaning of English words, they know 
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more extensively and accurately English grammar, and they are 
more fluent in reading and in composition. 


While some of these differences are undoubtedly due to the 
fact that Classical students possess as a rule greater native abilities 
than do non-Classical students, a part of this superiority of the 
Classical student may fairly be ascribed to differences in training. 
There is experimental evidence to show that this is true as far 
as the ability to handle English, knowledge of spelling, word 
meanings, and grammatical forms are concerned. 

I am confident, too, that under proper conditions other values 
may emerge from the study of the Classics that will manifest 
themselves in various other academic activities, in the professions 
and in life callings in general. Some of these values are: 


1. The ability to think more accurately and to the point in ab- 
stract situations, particularly where the use of words and discrimina- 
tion in word meanings are essential. Since thinking is so inter- 
woven with word meanings this transfer value may be very general. 

2. The desire to use word forms accurately, to express oneself 
clearly and to the point, — the love of definiteness and precision in 
the use of language. 

3. A mental challenge that comes to those of ability and earnest 
purpose in the attempt to master a subject worthy of their metal, 
and through this challenge and the meeting of it the development of 
further ability and further purpose to master other difficulties. How- 
ever, this challenge does not come to those who are incapable or 
slothful. No subject is of value to the student who fails to master 
it. The Classics are worth while to those alone who achieve from 
them something definite, certain and permanent. 

4. The understanding of the meaning of Classical civilization 
in modern life; a valuation of the present in terms of the past; an 
interpretation of the problems of our day and generation in the 
light of the interpretation of similar problems in Classical antiquity. 

5. ‘A real humanism which results from knowing the thoughts, 
the feelings, the deeds of the men and women of a great civilization 
that has left its lasting impress on the generations that have followed. 
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These values, however, do not come by accident. There is no 
magic in the word Latin or Greek, there is no power in the sub- 
ject as such to bring about these results. They must be striven 
for not for the sake of mental discipline, but for the sake of good 
teaching, of correct learning, of definite mastery of a great body 
of knowledge, that when properly comprehended is not a thing 
of the dead past but of the vital, pulsating present. I am hope- 
ful, yes confident, that the present investigations of the Classical 
League will make it possible that these values will be in a con- 
siderable measure realized. 








A STATE-WIDE SURVEY IN LATIN * 





By S. Dwicut Arms 
Department of Education 
University of the State of New York 





The character of the survey that has suggested this paper is 
well indicated in the following reproduction of a portion of its 
title page: 

RESULTS IN LATIN 


First Two YEARS 
A detailed study of all the answer papers written in the state- 
wide Regents examination given in the secondary schools of 
The University of the State of New York in June 1922. 
This study was made under the auspices of the American 
Classical League. 


The most important features that characterize this survey are 
two in number: 


1. Data showing the primacy and the holding power of Latin in the 
foreign language studies in New York State. 

2. The need of concerted effort to tone up the personnel of the 
force of Latin teachers in the state, and to provide as speedily 
as may be a much larger number of well qualified teachers for 
activity in the Latin field. 


First, as to the primacy of Latin. The average percentage of 
all students enrolled in Latin in all secondary Regents schools 
(commercial and technical schools included) for the period of 
eight years ending June 1922, was 42% of the total enrolment 
in English for the same period. The average for French was 
27%, for German 17%, for Spanish 16%. The abnormal falling 


1 Read at the fourth annual meeting of the American Classical League, at 
Ann Arbor. 
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off in the enrolment in German following our entrance into the 
World War no doubt operated fovorably to some extent for 
Latin, but the statistics indicate that it helped French and Spanish 
in a much greater degree. In fact, the increase in the total for 
Spanish coincident with the beginning of the World War is 
rather surprising. It will be noted, however, that the increase 
in the Spanish enrolment was distinctly the most marked in New 
York City. There, accordingly, the falling off in the enrolment 
in Latin was most noticeable. In the state at large, outside this 
huge industrial and commercial center wherein the thought of 
short cuts to the job dominates so many minds and where many 
high school boys and girls think of the relative values of studies in 
terms of the dollars that such studies may help to harvest, Latin 
has held remarkable well. It made an unusual stride ahead in 
1921-22 over the two preceding years, showing a gain in en- 
rolment of over 21,000 during that period. Its gain in 1921-22 
over the preceding year was better than that of any other lan- 
guage. This fact is shown by the following percentages of gain: 
English, 9% ; Latin, 13% ; French, 8%; Spanish, 104%. With 
marked indications of a decline of interest in Spanish, with only 
a slow tendency to a revival in German, with French seemingly 
at the crest of its popularity, the outlook for Latin is altogether 
promising. So far as public interest is concerned, so far as con- 
cerns the disposition of pupils to prefer this study in the schools 
of New York State, there is nothing on the horizon to warrant 
a forecast of numerical losses for Latin in the near future years. 
It not only ‘:olds strongly in general enrolment, but it is far 
ahead of the other foreign languages in its holding power in the 
third and fourth years. 

The second consideration accentuated by the report is largely 
inferential from facts contained in some of the tables. Signi- 
ficant among these are the figures showing the percentage of 
pupils who failed in the examination on which the survey was 
based, and the low percentages obtained by the vast majority of 
those who were successful in securing a passing grade. These 
figures are as follows: 
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I. Over twenty-eight percent of all candidates failed to obtain the 
minimum passing grade (60%) in the test. 

Forty-six percent of all candidates attained an average of 65%. 
Twenty-three percent obtained an average of 80%. 

Only three percent averaged above 90%. 


*Y & 


Of course there will be differences of opinion regarding the 
character, the fairness, the degree of difficulty of the test, and 
regarding the dependability of the ratings of answer papers. In 
reference to all such points of criticism it should be said that every 
effort was made to set a test based completely on the state 
syllabus, well balanced in its relative credit allotments and fair 
in point of difficulty. For the rating of answer papers infalli- 
bility is not claimed, but on the whole it is doubtful if a more 
competent or careful group of readers could be assembled than 
the group who reviewed the papers from which the survey 
figures are drawn. Putting aside, then, possible points of criti- 
cism, let us at once draw the essential inference that the figures 
appear to warrant. This inference is that there is much poor 
teaching of Latin in New York State. That teaching in some 
other leading subjects is demonstrably poorer, does not concern 
us here, since our object is to correct our own faults. The tables 
in the survey show that unsatisfactory conditions of teaching are 
most marked in the smaller schools and progressively less ac- 
centuated as specialized teaching is practiced in increasing degree 
in passing upward to the larger schools. 

It must be as true in other states as in New York that too 
many people of meager preparation and of narrow horizon for 
their tasks are called on to teach Latin in the secondary schools. 
A considerable number of them never had any Latin in college, 
many others only one year of Latin. Some of them are grad- 
uates of normal schools in which no Latin is offered. In these 
groups few had a thought of teaching Latin when they were 
students. Against their wills Latin was thrust upon them when 
they took up their duties in the schools. The assignment was 
justified by the principal and acquiesced in by the teacher on the 
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grounds of emergency. There was no one else on the staff 
who could take the Latin classes. 

In the light of facts brought out by the survey report or 
inferential from its figures, the situation in which Latin is placed 
by inadequate or inferior teaching needs prompt and thorough 
attention. If the unsatisfactory conditions of teaching are al- 
lowed to persist, they cannot but operate adversely on the fortunes 
of Latin. To remedy this situation the friends of Latin must 
bestir themselves. Latin is now going strong in our schools. 
There are things we can do to reinforce it and thus to assure its 
permanency and its primacy in the foreign language group of 
studies. Such efforts may take the following directions: 


1. The better type of Latin teachers in our secondary schools may 
be urged to direct the attention of their more gifted pupils who 
contemplate teaching to the favorable consideration of Latin as 
a field for their future activity. 

2. Extention courses in Latin may be provided by the colleges and 
through the active influence and support of state educational 
authorities, for the benefit of those actively engaged in teaching 
Latin. (We are undertaking an enterprise of this kind in New 
York State). 

3. Heads of departments in our colleges, personally and through 
their assistants, may do much in directing the attention of promis- 
ing students who are taking freshman Latin, to the desirability 
of pursuing this language with the purpose of teaching it. 











“LATIN PACKAGE LIBRARIES” 


Following is a list of topics for collections of material to be 
known as “Latin Package Libraries” and kept in the files of the 
Service Bureau for classical teachers from which center they may 
be distributed in the form of “loans.”’ In all cases the name of 
the person who compiled the material will be attached to the pack- 
age. 
de Methods of teaching Latin in general. 


II. Special methods of teaching Latin: 

1, Direct (including the use of conversational Latin in 
classes where the direct method as a whole has not 
been adopted). 

2. Laboratory (the class-room procedure is directed to the 
meeting of varying needs on the part of pupils and is 
therefore a departure from the traditional form of the 
recitation). 

Project. 

4. Application (a conscious and systematic connection is 
made between the Latin lesson and certain objectives 
recognized as valid for the study of Latin). 


a 


ITI. Suggestions for teaching certain points: 
Forms 

Syntax 

Vocabulary and word-study 
Translation 

Roman life 

Roman history 

Roman religion and classical mythology 
The topography of Rome 


SNA WHS 


IV. Problems pertaining especially to the teaching of Latin 
in the First Year. 
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vs: Matters pertaining especially to the teaching of the var- 
ious authors commonly read in high school: 
1. Caesar 
2. Cicero 
3. Vergil 
VI. Such important details of the management of the Latin 


work as the following: 

1. Ways of saving time and energy in the correction of 
papers 

The review 

Examinations 

Assignment of lessons 

Discipline 

Making up work missed by absence 


Away wh 


VII. Suggestions for the organization of content with refer- 
ence to the attainment of specific objectives of the 
study of Latin. 


VIII. Courses of study as found in various schools: 
1. Traditional four-year (Beginning Latin, Four Books 
of Caesar, Six Orations of Cicero, and Six Books of 


Vergil) 
2. Modified-traditional four-year 
3. Two-year 
4. One-year 
5. Junior High School 
6. English-Latin 
7. Vocational 
IX. Suggestions for co-ordinating the study of Latin with 
other subjects taught in high school. 
X. Equipment-lists of books, pictures, slides, maps, games, 
etc. 
XI. Topic cards for use in connection with the work of the 


various years. 


XII. Classical clubs and suggestions for entertainments in 
general. 





ee 
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XIII. A collection of material bearing upon Latin and Greek 
as related to life. 


XIV. Any topic not included above which has an important 
bearing upon the work of the teacher of secondary 
Latin or Greek. 


NOTES REGARDING THE PREPARATION OF THE 
MATERIAL SUGGESTED ABOVE 


1. Size 
As a rule, these packages should not weigh more than a pound at 
the most. The Service Bureau will supply manila envelopes large 
enough to contain paper 9 by 12 inches. 


2. Form 
The material may be in any form which seems most suitable for 
the purpose. In general it will consist of printed articles, type-writ- 
ten outlines, summaries and comments, pictures, clippings, etc. 


3. Character of Content 

The character of the material should be tested from the point of 
view of its probable usefulness to the person who is seeking such 
assistance as the plan of the “Latin Package Libraries” implies. In 
the case of suggestions for teaching, the material should be concrete, 
easily understood, and largely based upon actual experience in the 
secondary class-room. 

Material should be sent to Frances E. Sabin, Director of the 
Service Bureau for Classical Teachers, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York. 

















AN EVALUATION OF OBJECTIVES IN THE TEACH- 
ING OF LATIN 





By Atice D. Hare 
East High School, Columbus, Ohio 





The legitimate aims or objectives of the study of any subject 
in the secondary curriculum must be determined before the 
questions of content and method can be seriously considered. In 
the Classical Investigation of the American Classical League this 
problem has been attacked from every possible angle. A number 
of special investigations dealing with one or more of the individ- 
ual objectives in the list tentatively set up have been carried on 
during the past two years. In addition to these studies based 
upon objective data the Special Investigation Committee has 
sought to discover and analyze the opinions of a considerable body 
of experienced teachers in the fields of education and of Latin. 
The chief methods used by the committee in eliciting the judgment 
of teachers have been: (a) a symposium on the disciplinary aims 
of Latin to which about eighty prominent psyschologists and 
educationalists contributed; (b) a comprehensive general ques- 
tionnaire filled out by 1200 secondary teachers of Latin and cover- 
ing the whole field of objectives, content and method; and (c) a 
special “Score-Card for the Evaluation of Objectives” filled out 
by three hundred teachers in various parts of the country. 
The present article analyzes the opinions of teachers as expressed 
through the use of the score-card. 

Nineteen objectives were listed on the card, as follows: 


DETAILED DEFINITION OF OBJECTIVES 


1. The ability to read Latin after the formal study of the language 
in school or college has ceased. 

2. The ability to understand Latin quotations, proverbs, and mot- 
toes occurring in English literature and increased ability to un- 
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derstand Latin words, phrases, and abbreviations found in books 
and current publications. 

Increased ability to understand the exact meaning of English 
words derived directly or indirectly from Latin and increased 
accuracy in their use. 

Increased ability to read English with correct understanding. 
Increased development of the power of thinking and expressing 
thought through the process of translating from Latin into ade- 
quate English. 

Increased ability to spell English words of Latin derivation. 
Increased knowledge of the principles of English grammar, and 
increased ability to speak and write English correctly. 

An elementary knowledge of the general principles of language 
structure as exhibited in the Indo-European languages. 
Increased ability to master the technical and semi-technical terms 
of Latin origin employed in other school subjects, and in the 
professions and vocations. 

Increased ability to master other foreign languages. 

An increased knowledge of the facts relating to the life, history, 
institutions, mythology, and religion of the Romans, and of the 
influence of their civilization on the course of western civiliza- 
tion. 

The development of emotional attitudes (ideals) toward social 
situations (¢.g., patriotism, honor, service, self-sacrifice, etc.), 
including a broader understanding of governmental and social 
problems. 

A first-hand acquaintance through the study of their writings 
with some of the chief personal characteristics of the authors 
read. 

The development of appreciation of the literary qualities of 
Latin authors read, and the development of a general capacity 
for such appreciation. 

A greater appreciation of the elements of literary style employed 
in English prose and poetry. 

Improvement in the quality of the literary taste and style of the 
pupil’s written English. 

Increased ability to understand and appreciate references and 
allusions in English literature and current publications to the 
mythology, traditions, and history of the Greeks and Romans. 
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18. The development of generalized habits (e.g., sustained attention, 
accuracy, orderly procedure, thoroughness, neatness, persever- 
ance, etc.). 

19. Increased capacity for abstract reasoning. 


This list comprises only ultimate objectives. The fundamental 
importance of such immediate objectives as the progressive mas- 
tery of the elements of Latin and the progressive development of 
power to read the language is not debatable, for the attainment 
of these immediate objectives is indispensable to the realization 
of the ultimate objectives upon which the justification for the 
study of Latin in secondary schools rests. The relative import- 
ance of the ultimate objectives is debatable and the judgment of 
experienced teachers will be an important factor in enabling the 
committee to formulate its recommendatidns. Immediate ob- 
jectives could have been logically included only by printing them 
vertically across the face of the ultimate objectives, and thus 
indicating their relationship. Immediate objectives cannot be 
submitted to an evaluation on the same basis as ultimate objec- 
tives. Furthermore, to have included immediate objectives would 
have been to suggest that there was a question as to their fund- 
amental importance for each year.’ 

Score-cards were filled out by 269 secondary teachers of Latin 
and by 31 college professors of Latin. ‘The results will be given 
separately for each group. The majority of the 269 secondary 
teachers are in schools in the East and Central West. 

In the score-card the importance of each objective was rated 
for each year on a scale of ten. The instructions for filling out 
the card were as follows: “Make a cross opposite each objective 
in the column which indicates your judgment of the relative im- 
portance of that objective in each year of the course. A cross 
in column one would indicate that you regard the objective of 
relatively no importance and a cross in column ten would indicate 


1 The effect of such a procedure was shown by the results in the case of 
the general questionnaire referred to above in which the most important 
immediate objective, namely progressive development of power to read Latin, 
was included. It was expected that every teacher would naturally check it as 
of primary importance for the course as a whole, but as a matter of fact, it 
was ranked seventh in a vote of 1200 teachers. 
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that you regard the objective of the highest importance. 
Columns two, three, four, etc. represent approximately equal 
intervals in the scale of importance.”’ 

The composite judgment of teachers was found by adding all 
grades assigned by teachers to each objective for each year and 
dividing the sum by the number of teachers who expressed their 
judgment regarding it. Where, as occasionally happened, any 
objective was checked twice for the same year, an average was 
taken. 

A section of the score-card showing the method of procedure 
for the first year is shown in Figure 1. 

First Year 


Low mcr 
OBJECTIVES 12345678910 


Ability to read Latin after its formal study has ceased. 
Latin quotations, phrases, etc., in English............ 
6rd eos ndbiowuaneedcane otal 
Ability to read English with understanding.......... 
Power of thinking and expressing thought........... 
peta Of Bagtiol words. .......ccccccccccocccces 

sD deans es takd abies eaaainl 
General principles of language structure............. 
Technical and semi-technical terms in other subjects.. 
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Ability to master foreign languages................. 


—_— 
— 


. History and institutions of the Romans.............. 
Emotional attitudes towards social situations........ 
Personal characteristics of the authors read.......... 
Literary qualities of the Latin authors read.......... 
Elements of literary style employed in English....... 
. Literary style of the pupil’s written English......... 


— eet 
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References to mythology, etc., in English............ 
Generalized habits, attitudes, and ideals.............. 
Increased capacity for abstract thinking............. 


3 
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Figure 1 


Figure 1. Score-Card for Evaluating Objectives of the Teaching of Latin in the First 
Year of the Four-Year Course. 


Figures 2, 3, 4, and 5 show the composite judgment of the 269 
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secondary teachers for each of the four years. The broken line 
locates the evaluations at different points along a scale of ten. 
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Figure 2. The Composite Evaluation Given by 269 Secondary Teachers to the Objectives 
for the First Year of a Four-Year Course in Latin. 
Figure 3. The Composite Evaluation Given by 269 Secondary Teachers to the Objectives 
for the Second Year of a Four-Year Course in Latin. 





From an examination of these figures it will be seen that in the 
judgment of these 269 secondary teachers the first ten objectives 
in order of importance * for each year: 

First year: 7, 18, 3, 6, 5, 4, 8, (2, 10), 19 

Second year: (3, 18, 7), 5, 4, 6, (8, 11), 19, 10 

Third year: 5, 18, 4, 3, 11, 19, 14, (7, 13, 16) 

Fourth year: 5, (14, 17), 4, 18, 3, (11, 19), (15, 16) 


1 Brackets indicate that the objectives referred to received approximately the 
same ranking. 
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Figure 4. The Composite Evaluation Given by 269 Secondary Teachers to the Objectives 
for the Third Year of a Four-Year Course in Latin. 

Figure 5. The Composite Evaluation Given by 269 Secondary Teachers to the Objectives 
for the Fourth Year of a Four-Year Course in Latin. 


The 269 secondary teachers who filled out score-cards com- 
prised two rather distinct geographical groups, one composed of 
171 teachers mainly from the Central West and the other com- 
posed of 98 teachers mainly from the East. It seemed worth 
while to make a supplementary analysis of these groups separate- 
ly to see if any serious divergence of opinion existed. 

Figures 6 and 7 show the relative importance attached by the 
two groups of secondary teachers to the various objectives for 
the first year. The close similarity of the judgments of the two 
groups will be at once apparent. 
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Figure 6. A composite Evaluation Given by 171 Secondary Teachers from the Central 
West to the Objectives for*the First Year of a Four-Year Course in Latin. 

Figure 7. A Composite Evaluation Given by 98 Secondary Teachers from the East to 
the Objectives for the First Year of a Four-Year Course in Latin. 


From an examination of these figures it will be seen that the 
first ten objectives in order of importance for the first year ac- 
cording to the judgments of the teachers composing these two 
groups are as follows: 

First year, (Central West): 7, 3, 18, 6,5, 4,8, 10, 2, 19 
First year, (East) : 18, 7, 3, 6, 5, 4, 8, 2, 10, 19 

In the first year eastern teachers would put more stress on 
objective 18 (development of generalized habits) and on objec- 
tive 10 (Latin quotations, etc.). Otherwise the first ten and 
their order of importance are identical in the two lists. 
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Figure 8. A Composite Evaluation Given by 171 Secondary Teachers from the Central 
West to the Objectives for the Second Year of a Four-Year Course. 

Figure 9. A Composite Evaluation Given by 98 Secondary Teachers from the East to 
the Objectives for the Second Year of a Four-Year Course. 


Second year, (Central West): (3,7),5,4, 18, (6,8), 10,11, 19 
Second year, (East): 18, 3, (7,5), 4, 6, 11, 19, 8, 10 
In the second year eastern teachers still place slightly more 
emphasis upon 18 and less upon 7 (English grammar). Other- 
wise the first six objectives and their order of importance are iden- 
tical in the two lists. The next four objectives are the same in both 
lists, but the order differs slightly. Eastern teachers would 
place 11 and 19 (cultural and disciplinary objectives) before 8 
and 10 (application objectives). 
The results of an analysis of similar data for the third and 
fourth years are as follows: 
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Figure 10 A Composite Evaluation Given by 31 College Teachers to the Objectives for 
the First Year of a Four-Year Course in Latin. 

Figure 11. A Composite Evaluation Given by 31 College Teachers to the Objectives for 
the Second Year of a Four-Year Course in Latin. 


Third year, (Central West): 5,4, (3,11), 18, 19, (14, 12), 13, 7, 16 
Third year, (East) : 5, 18, (4, 3), (11, 19, 14), 16, 7, 13, 12 


Precisely the same situation as that indicated for the first and 
second years is found in the third year. Eastern teachers would 
give more stress to 18. Otherwise the first seven and their order 
of importance are identical in the two lists. The next four objec- 
tives, making eleven in all, are the same in both lists. The sole 
difference in order of importance comes in the greater emphasis 
eastern teachers would attach to 16 (the literary style of the 
pupils’ written English). 
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Fourth year, (Central West) : 5, 17, (14, 4), 11, (18, 3), (19, 15), 16 
Fourth year, (East) : 5, 14, 18, 4, 17, (19, 16), 3, 15, 11 

In the fourth year the same ten objectives are regarded as the 
most important by both groups. There is, however, a slightly 
greater divergence in order. Teachers of the Central West 
would place more stress on 17 (mythology) and those of the 
East on 18 (generalized habits). Otherwise the order of im- 
portance of the first four objectives is the same in both lists. 
Among the last six objectives the eastern teachers would lay 
greater stress upon 19 and 16 and less upon 3 and 11. 

Although the score-card was developed primarily for the pur- 
pose of eliciting the judgment of secondary teachers, thirty-one 
college teachers of Latin sent in their estimates. It has seemed 
worth while to see whether there was any serious divergence in 
the views of secondary and college teachers of Latin. 

Figures 10 and 11 show the relative importance attached by 
college teachers to the objectives for the first and second years. 

A comparison of Figure 10 with Figure 2 and of Figure 
11 with Figure 3 shows that there is very general agree- 
ment in the judgment of the two groups. This is especially 
evident when the objectives are grouped. In the first year the 
three most important objectives in the opinion of both groups are 
3, 7, (application objectives) and 18 (disciplinary). The next 
seven are the same in both estimates, but the order differs con- 
siderably, College men would stress 19 (disciplinary) more and 
6 (application) less. For the second year the four most im- 
portant objectives in the judgment of both groups are 3, 5, 7, 18. 
Five in the next six are the same in both estimates, but the 
college men would give less attention to 6 (application) while the 
ability to read Latin after the formal study of it has ceased ap- 
pears for the first time, although it is ranked only 10th in import- 
ance. An analysis of the estimates for the third year shows that 
nine of the ten objectives selected as most important are the same 
in both estimates. The same is true in the fourth year where ob- 
jective 1 appears again in the list of ten most important objec- 
tives and is ranked tenth in importance by the college men. 
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It is clear that the opinions of teachers of Latin whether in sec- 
ondary schools or in colleges as to the relative importance of the 
aims and objectives of Latin in secondary schools are in very 
close agreement. 

The composite judgment of the 300 secondary and college 
teachers may be summarized as follows: 

1. An important value of Latin lies in the contribution it may 
make to the mastery of English (objectives 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7). 

2. The value of the subject for mental training and the develop- 
ment of habits that make for greater efficiency is insisted on by the 
high standing of objectives 5, 18, and 19. 

3. As the pupil’s knowledge of the language increases attention 
should be directed to the cultural value of the subject. By a study 
of the history, politics, social problems, and literature of the Romans 
he should enlarge his knowledge of life and gain some conception of 
the part Rome has played in the civilization of the world (objectives 
11, 13, and 17). 

4. Some additional objectives important for the four-year course 
are 14, 15, and 16. Here the pupil’s literary sense should be devel- 
oped. 








THE UNITY OF CULTURE 


By J. C. Morcan 
York College, Nebraska 


For about forty years now the classical languages have been 
on the defensive. Because of the persistent attacks upon them 
they have been compelled to justify their existence in the curri- 
culum. In defending them, teachers of the classics have be- 
come confirmed in the faith; and, as a result of the agitation, 
Latin and Greek remain probably the best taught subjects in the 
curriculum and -have proved themselves unexcelled as teaching 
instruments. 

In their eagerness, however, to oust Latin and Greek from 
high school and college, our friends the enemy have overreached 
themselves and have failed to realize that the arguments they 
have used against the classics, if carried to their logical conclu- 
sion, would drive practically every subject from the curriculum. 
Possibly domestic science would be left. Perhaps, then, it is 
time to turn the guns of the enemy upon their own defenses 
and see how well they can stand fire. A dose of one’s own 
medicine is sometimes helpful. There is a proverb about one 
being hoist by his own petard. 

The most taught subject today is English. It has become a 
veritable panacea for our educational ills. If our educational 
machine does not work, we inject a little more English, and it 
again works beautifully. Four years of English in high school 
and often four more in college, to say nothing of language 
work, reading, and grammar in the grades, is the rule. Does 
it not seem that this system ought to work wonders? But what 
is the result? The result is of course that our college and uni- 
versity graduates have an excellent command of their mother 
tongue, understand thoroughly its structure, can express their 
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ideas neatly and correctly, and have a broad and sympathetic 
knowledge of the field of English literature. Has any one 
seen or heard of such rarae aves? I believe every one will 
admit that the teaching of English is not generally producing 
these results. And in saying this I am not criticising the teach- 
ers of English. They, no doubt, are doing all that can be done. 
Does not the fault lie rather in the very nature of things? Good 
English does not come as a direct result, but as a by-product. 
English as an end in itself is bound to fail of its purpose. Like 
happiness it comes not by direct pursuit. It is unnecessary to 
mention how valuable is the study of Latin and Greek for a 
mastery of English and to state that practically all the great 
masters of English prose and verse have been enthusiastic stu- 
dents of the classics and many of them have enriched the quality 
of their work by diligent translations of the classical authors. 
Observation will furnish all the examples needed to establish 
the truth of what I am saying concerning the failure of the 
study of English to produce the desired results. If English were 
subjected to the same acid test that Latin has been, would it 
come out as well? When college graduates are able to use the 
personal pronouns correctly and to refrain from saying “add- 
ult” and “add-dress,”’ we shall have more faith in the utility of 
English. 

Mathematics has suffered very little from attacks of the sort 
that have been directed against Latin, even though it is a much 
more shining mark. For, certainly, whatever arguments can be 
invented against Latin, can also be used against mathematics. 
It is as old or older than Latin as a curriculum subject. Very 
little of it, at least far less than is supposed, is used in everyday 
life. It possesses far less content than does Latin. It touches 
life at fewer points than does Latin. It has escaped attack be- 
cause it seems to possess greater utility and because it is not so 
difficult for the average student. In these days when the adding 
machine does our calculating for us, what overwhelming reason 
is there for sixteen years of mathematics? It has often been 
argued against Latin that there is no value in students trans- 
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lating over and over again the Latin authors. Why translate 
again what has already been translated? Even Emerson had 
some remarks to make about the bridge over the Charles river. 
Let us, then, apply the same logic to mathematics. Why work 
over again the same problems that have been worked before by 
thousands and millions of pupils and students? Students have 
been proving the same theorems in Geometry since the days of 
Euclid. Why prove again what has already been proved? 

Natural science first took up the sword against the classics 
and, too, was the first to lay it down. Huxley and Spencer, 
the early protagonists of science, endeavored to overthrow Latin 
and Greek on the ground that as then taught they were too for- 
mal, dry, disciplinary, and void of content. To them, facts, know- 
ledge, information, were the important things in education, and 
science furnished the student with just the information that 
would fit him into some niche outside of school. Whatever may 
have been the conception of Huxley and Spencer as to the place 
natural science should hold in the curriculum and the methods 
to be used in learning it, the teachers of science today evidently 
think it should be taught in the manner of Latin and Greek. 
That is to say, the important thing in the teaching of science 
is not so much the knowledge that is to be gained therefrom. 
The all important thing is the way in which it is taught. The 
disciplinary value to be gained in performing an experiment or 
in dissecting a specimen is emphasized even at the expense of the 
knowledge that might be acquired. Certainly the facts of science 
could be acquired much more rapidly if other methods of teach- 
ing were employed. And the same argument could be used as 
in the case of mathematics. Why should each student perform 
the experiments which have been performed before by other 
generations of students? In most cases the student knows be- 
forehand just what is going to happen in the experiment. He 
performs the experiment, therefore, for the same reason that 
he translates his Cicero and Vergil, to get the value that comes 
from doing the thing himself. 

Modern languages claimed attention on the ground that they 
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possessed all the values of Latin and Greek and, in addition, 
were more practical, being spoken today. This argument along 
with the fact that they are not inherently so difficult as the 
classical languages, gained for them great popularity and a wide 
acceptance. German had a phenomenal growth until the World 
War made it as unpopular as it formerly had been popular. 
What German lost French gained for a season. Spanish is 
clamorous, urging loudly its utilitarian value. After some thirty 
years of experiment and trial we have learned that these argu- 
ments are only specious and have little real force. We are be- 
coming convinced that the existence of modern languages in the 
curriculum can be justified only on cultural grounds, without 
which no subject can long be justified, and on which every sub- 
ject must make its final stand. Teachers of the modern lan- 
guages are beginning to realize this. Professor Henry Ward 
Church in an article in the February (1922) Educational Review 
shows very conclusively that in the case of Spanish its practical 
value has been over-emphasized, and that, if it is to win a per- 
manent place in the curriculum, it must do so on its own in- 
trinsic value as a language and because it is the key to a great 
literature. Why, then, beg the question and deceive ourselves 
longer? Why not admit that Latin and Greek possess every 
requirement which modern languages do, save that the latter 
are languages spoken today, and in addition are valuable in 
many ways in which modern languages are not? The value of 
the modern languages over the classical, it seems to me, like the 
report of Mark Twain's death, has been greatly exaggerated. The 
World War taught the United States that we need more English 
spoken in our country and less German and less of certain other 
languages of Europe. For once the asinine charge that Latin is a 
dead language was an argument in its favor. We would not be 
misunderstood here. We are not at all opposed to the teaching 
of the modern languages. That is farthest from our thought. 
We are only making a plea that misrepresentation cease and that 
a common-sense view of their value be taken. The cause of all 
true culture is one and we dare not fight among ourselves. 
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All teachers of history should be friends of the classics since 
the stock argument made against Latin and Greek can be made 
with telling effect against it. If Latin is dead, is not history 
equally so? What matters what happened yesterday? Why 
resurrect the past? In pace requiescat. All events before the 
World War are now ancient history. Why study a dead period 
of history any more than a dead language? A great deal of 
time is spent on the Middle Ages. And yet the man of today 
has far more in common with the ancient Greek or Roman than 
he has with the medieval man. ‘Then, too, in the case of his- 
tory as in that of mathematics and of science, the manner of 
study is as important as the content. History must be studied 
in a certain way. Notebooks must be kept, outlines made, and 
drills given. In other words it is the disciplinary and cultural 
value that history affords that wins for it a prominent place in 
the curriculum. 

If these few statements are correct, and I think no one will 
be inclined to gainsay them in the main, then it is time for this 
individualism among teachers and competition among subjects 
to cease. The teacher who can’t see beyond his own subject is 
doing little to advance the cause of culture. The writer on 
educational theory who leers and mocks at Latin and Greek 
is thrusting a dagger at the very heart of civilization. For what- 
ever else may be said concerning the classics, they, at any rate, 
stand for the perpetuity of civilization. In the light of the present 
world situation, with Bolshevism rampant in government and in 
morality, as well as in education, and ready to overthrow the 
foundations of society and of all institutional life, it is worse 
than idle to be quarrelling among ourselves over the relative value 
of cultural subjects. For every subject mentioned in this article 
does have cultural value in abundance for some student, the 
value varying of course with each student according to his 
tastes and aptitude. The lines are clearly drawn. The struggle 
is between those who would conserve the priceless heritage of 
the past and those who would sell our birthright for a mess of 
pottage; between the devoted friends of true culture and the un- 
ashamed exponents of a crass utilitarianism. 
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ON THE RECENT ERUPTION OF ETNA 


The accounts of the eruption of Etna last spring told how the 
inhabitants of towns at the base of the mountain helplessly watched 
the huge breasts of lava descending slowly but irresistibly upon their 
homes. During the early days of the eruption the people of Lingua- 
glossa took the statue of their patron, St. Egidio, and placed it on a 
spur between them and the mountain. According to a newspaper 
despatch, “As the lava was diverted at the very feet of the Saint, the 
inhabitants are convinced that He worked the miracle.” It seemed 
that the statue, erect on the hillock overtopping the town and facing 
Etna’s fiery blast, had held back the flood of lava with its out- 
stretched arm. 

We have record of a similar diversion of a stream of lava during 
an ancient outburst of Etna. Some young men were trying to rescue 
their parents by carrying them upon their shoulders. ‘When the 
river of fire drew near them, it was parted asunder and turned part 
of its flame this way and part that way, and preserved the young 
men and their parents unscathed” (Aristotle, De Mundo, chap. 6, 
400 a [E. S. Forster’s translation] ). Their salvation was attributed 
to divine beneficence. In the longer account of Lycurgus, Oratio in 
Leocratem, 95-97, there is but one young man engaged in the effort 
to save his parents. 

The women who took part in the sacred processions after the 
recent eruption allowed their hair to stream down their backs. Had 
it been done up in the usual fashion (i.e., in a knot), it would have 
fettered the working of their intercession with the divine power. A 
picture of women engaged in such a procession is to be found in The 
London Illustrated News, for June 30, 1923, p. 1144. 

In an ancient procession in which Jupiter was invoked for rain the 
matrons of Rome used to march up the Clivus Capitolinus in sclemn 
step with their hair unbound. Antea stolatae ibant nudis pedibus in 
clivum, passis capillis, mentibus puris, et Iovem aquam exorabant 
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(Petronius, 44). The custom of letting the hair flow down unbound 
in religious services and in magic was so general that it is superflu- 
ous to cite instances at length. An example familiar to everyone 
occurs in the Aeneid, 4, 509: Stant arae circum, et crinis effusa 
sacerdos. 

There are many places in the classical lands where back-eddies of 
the ancient civilizations may be observed today. It is still possible to 
study ancient folklore in living subjects. 

EucENE S. McCartney 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


LES ERINNYES AT ORANGE 


In the June number of the CLassicaL JouRNAL there is an account 
of one of the plays given in the Roman theatre at Orange in July, 
1922. As I had been present on this occasion, I could not fail to 
notice that the writer of the article in the JouRNAL had misunderstood 
some parts of the play. Of course, anyone in witnessing an un- 
familiar play in a foreign language may sometimes misunderstand, 
but since this account of Les Erinnyes must have given an incorrect 
impression of the play to anyone who had not read it, and since the 
play is the work of a well known author, Leconte De Lisle, it is per- 
haps desirable to have some further statement in regard to it in the 
CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 

Les Erinnyes is a combination and adaptation of two Greek trage- 
dies. The first part begins just before the return of Agamemnon and 
closes with his death, while the second gives the return of Orestes and 
the death of Klytemnestra. The scene is in front of the ancient 
palace of Pelops, 

Cet antre de la haine et de la trahison, 
Exécrable témoin des vieux crimes des hommes, 


and the play opens in the night with the appearance of the Furies who 
gradually disappear as day dawns. 

While the chorus of old men is lamenting the absence of Aga- 
memnon, convinced that there is no hope of his return, the news 
comes of his arrival. On this occasion in the theatre at Orange the 
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watchman, instead of coming on the stage, shouted the joyful news 
from the hilltop above the theatre, beginning with the words, 


C'est lui! Mes yeux Pont vu. Le feu sacré flamboie, 
C’est lui! 


This innovation was as spectacular as it was realistic and the mag- 
nificent voice of the actor who took this short part, M. Oettly of the 
Vieux-Colombier, made it all very impressive. 

The part of Kassandra, very fine in itself, was superbly acted by 
Madame Segond-Weber, whose wonderful interpretation made this 
part one of the most important of the whole play, although she was 
on the stage only a short time. The action is very rapid from Aga- 
memnon’s arrival and Klytemnestra’s pretended welcome to him, 
until she rushes out of the palace exulting in his death and that of 
Kassandra. Several years are of course supposed to elapse between 
this and the return of Orestes in the second part of the play. 

The points especially to be noticed are, that the character who spoke 
from the top of the hill was not Orestes, but the watchman; that the 
appearance of the Furies was not after this episode but at the very 
beginning; that Kassandra did not appear “throughout the play,” 
but was killed by Klytemnestra off stage; that Orestes did not make 
himself known to his mother until after he had gone into the palace 
on her invitation and had killed Aegisthus; and that it was Klytem- 
nestra, not Kassandra, who was killed on the stage by Orestes. 

The end of the play was very impressive. Orestes, left alone with 
his mother’s dead body, shrinks from the sight of it and turns to his 
father’s tomb for justification. But on each side of the tomb itself 
a Fury springs up before him and their number increases as he grows 
more and more panic-stricken. So the play ended, as it began, with 
the Furies who came creeping under the trees, gliding along close to 
the old wall, starting up suddenly from every part of the stage, which 
was gradually growing darker and darker, until with the coming of 
the night they surrounded Orestes and dragged him away. 

ADELINE BELLE HAWES 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE 
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[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., 
for territory covered by the Association of New England and the Atlantic 
States; Daniel W. Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio, for the 
Middle States, west to the Mississippi River; George Howe, the University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina, for the Southeastern States; 
Walter Miller, the University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for the South- 
western States; and Franklin H. Potter, the University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa, for the territory of the Association west of the Mississippi, exclusive of 
Louisiana and Texas. News from the Pacific Coast may be sent to Miss 
Julianne A. Roller, Franklin High School, Portland Ore., and to Mr. Walter 
A. Edwards, Los Angeles High Cchool, Los Angeles, Cal. This department 
will present everything that is properly news — occurrences from month to 
month, meetings, changes in faculties, performances of various kinds, etc. 
All news items should be sent to the associate editors named above.] 


California 

Los Angeles—tThe senior class of Occidental College presented 
the Medea of Euripides on the evening of June fourteenth. A cir- 
cular orchestra with geometric designs was marked off just in front 
of the broad steps which lead from the upper quad to the columned 
entrance of Johnson Hall. This classic stone front represented the 
entrance of Medea’s mansion. The large audience was seated in 
concentric tiers rising from the orchestra, the whole setting being 
almost ideal. 

The translation by Dr. W. D. Ward, Professor of Greek in Occi- 
dental, turned the dialogue into dramatic prose. The plot, unhamp- 
ered by the restrictions of rhyme and metre, thus stood out with 
greater distinctness and enabled the audience more easily to follow 
its progress and appreciate its gathering intensity. The choral odes, 
however, retained in the English their original metres and had been 
set to special music in which the quantities and rhythm of Euripides 
were carefully preserved. In this feature the performance was pos- 
sibly unique. The music by Ethel Ward Johnson, a former student 
of the college, was frankly modern but beautifully adapted to the 
sentiment of the lines and the situations. 

The chorus of fifteen Corinthian matrons glided to and fro in 
symmetrical formations, stepping to the stately measures, and at the 
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same time hymning in unison the choral odes. A four-piece orchestra 
furnished the music, the flute being the outstanding instrument. 

The closing scene was particularly striking and effective. Sud- 
denly out of the darkness from a high parapet Medea appeared in 
her chariot of the Sun, taunted Jason, and (with the aid of modern 
pyrotechnics) vanished in a fiery cloud. 

The entire production was impressive and such a thorough success 
that another Greek play may possibly be given at Occidental during 
the coming year. 


Colorado 

Colorado Springs.— Dr. C. C. Mierow will be acting president of 
Colorado College next year as the result of his appointment as acting 
dean recently by the board of trustees at the annual meeting. Dr. 
Mierow has been a member of the faculty for five years. 


Indiana 

Indianapolis——The second annual banquet of the Roman State of 
Shortridge high school was held in the school lunchroom recently. 
Lillian Gay Berry of Indiana University was one of the honor guests. 
The lunchroom was appropriately decorated in vivid Roman colors 
and flowers from the woods, with some Roman furnishings and 
pieces of art. It was in charge of Miss Minnie Lloyd of the Latin 
department. About 225 students attended. 

The affair was opened by the pouring of the libation to the gods by 
Arthur Long. Joseph Furnas was nomenclator, or master of cere- 
monies. During the courses music was provided by the two Short- 
ridge trios and Dorothy Bartholomew. Two dancing groups per- 
formed, and Miss Kathryn Bowlby sang two selections. Miss Ella G. 
Marthens, head of the language department, responded to a toast. 
Miss Berry spoke, and George Buck, the principal, responded to a 
toast. Elsie Hancock recited “S. P. Q. R.,” a poem by Carl E. Wat- 
son, an instructor. Wilson Daily, the Pontifax Maximus, made the 
offering to the penates or household gods. 


New York 

New York City——The tenth semi-annual competitive scholarship 
examination given by the New York Classical Club was held at 
Hunter College, New York City, June 16, 1923. Forty-five candi- 
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dates from the graduating classes of eleven of the New York City 
high schools entered the competition, thirty-seven taking the Latin 
examination, eight, the Greek. This is the largest number of com- 
petitors that have ever appeared at these examinations, so far as the 
records show. The Latin scholarship, which amounts to $150, was 
won by Miss Marie Vagts of Hunter College high school, with 87%, 
honorable mention being awarded to Lillian Schwartzman of Morris 
high school, and Evelyn Behrens of Curtis high school. The Greek 
scholarship of $75 goes to Miss Eugenia Frysick of Wadleigh high 
school with 80%, and honorable mention to Dorothy Kleitman, also 
of Wadleigh, and Jacob Orlinsky of Eastern District high school. 
The winners will be required to take courses in Latin or Greek 
during their freshman year in college in order to receive these awards. 
The Club has long felt the inadequacy of the Greek scholarship, and 
an effort is now being made to increase it to $150. Contributions to 
the Greek scholarship endowment fund of the Club will be welcome 
from any friends of the Classics who feel moved to give. The papers 
set in these examinations are similar to the comprehensive tests given 
by the College Entrance Board. This June’s Latin paper included the 
Lament of Ariadne, from Catullus (LXVI, 188-206), and the Greek 
paper, Hesiod’s “Age of the Demi-gods,” from the Works and Days 
(156-175). The questions were drafted by a committee consisting 
of Dr. Barclay W. Bradley, of the College of the City of New York; 
Dr. E. C. Chickering of Jamaica high school; J. Wesley Connell of 
Erasmus Hall high school; Dr. E. D. Daniels of Boys high school; 
Miss E. Adelaide Hahn of Hunter College; Prof. Nelson G. McCrea 
of Columbia University; Miss S. Grace Royce of Wadleigh high 
school; Miss Beatrice Stepanek of Eastern District high school. In 
the rating of the answers they were assisted by Dr. J. G. Carter of 
Hunter College, President of the Club; Miss Celia Ford of Girls 
high school; Dr. Clyde R. Jefferds of Newtown high school ; Michael 
Solomon of DeWitt Clinton high school; Prof. Wm. E. Waters of 
New York University. 

A new feature of the work of the New York Classical Club in 
endeavoring to stimulate a wider interest in the Classics among the 
pupils of the public high schools of the city is the awarding of a 
medal each term, beginning with this June, to that member of the 
graduating class in each city high school who, in the judgment of the 
Classical Department of his school, has made the highest standing in 
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the full course in Latin or in Greek as given in his school. The Club’s 
scholarships can go to only one pupil in each language in the entire 
city ; and these pupils must have read Vergil or Homer. The medals 
will enable pupils of excellence even in those schools that can not 
offer the full regular classical courses, to obtain recognition for work 
in as much of the courses as is open to them. Further details in this 
matter may be obtained from Miss Margaret Y. Henry of Wadleigh 
high school, New York City. 


Ohio 

Delaware.—The Latin Club of Ohio Wesleyan University began 
its work for the new year at an interesting meeting held shortly after 
the opening of College. There is a largely increased enrollment in 
the department and many new members were elected by the club. 
Professor Floyd A. Spencer, who recently received the doctorate, 
summa cum laude, from the University of Chicago, has joined the 
department this year and is giving courses in both Greek and Latin. 

On October 24th the annual play by the new members of the club 
was presented and was much appreciated by the old members and 
their guests. This year’s play was the “Cleopatra,” in five scenes, 
beginning with the meeting of Mark Antony and the queen on the 
banks of the Cydnus, and concluding with the death of the queen 
after the battle of Actium. The chorus consisted of women of 
Egypt. The costuming and lighting effects added to the impressive- 
ness of the play. The club is anticipating the coming of the Ohio 
Classical Conference which will hold its sessions in Delaware as the 
guests of Ohio Wesleyan University from Nov. 15-17,and in con- 
nection with this gathering the “Alcestis,” another of Professor Rob- 
inson’s plays, given previously by the Latin Club, will be revived for 
the entertainment of the delegates. 

Cleveland.— Many readers of THe CLAssIcaAL JOURNAL will re- 
member Miss June Eddingfield’s interesting work with Mercurius, a 
clever little Latin paper, published by her pupils of the Mishawaka 
high school. 

Miss Eddingfield has accepted a position in the West Park senior 
high school in Cleveland this fall. 


Pennsylvania 

Allentown.—The annual spring meeting of the Classical League of 
the Lehigh Valley was held at Muhlenberg College in the Administra- 
tion Building on Saturday, May 12. 
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The meeting was opened by Dr. Charles J. Goodwin of Lehigh 
University, the President of the League. The following officers were 
elected: President, Dr. John R. Crawford of Lafayette College; 
Vice-President, Dr. George T. Ettinger of Muhlenberg College; 
Secretary, Miss Mary L. Hess; Executive Committee, Dr. Horace 
W. Wright of Lehigh University, Chairman; Dr. George T. Ettinger, 
and Miss Mary L. Hess. This was followed by three papers. 

Miss Lucile Bartlett of Cedar Crest College in the “Place of Latin 
in American Education” said that those who are lacking in the 
language sense — geniuses though they may be along other lines — 
do not belong to the Latin classes. After a weeding out process 
there is a large proportion of the school population who should study 
Latin at least three or four years. It requires concentrated study to 
meet an exacting standard, and all the endless detail of transferring 
an idea from one language to another makes verbal expression a 
conscious process. Pleasure and cultural appreciation are sufficient 
motives for continuing the study of Latin. Here we find the student 
of languages, the philologist, the theologian, the scientist, the simple 
student of literature, and the future Latin teacher. Too much em- 
phasis can not be laid upon the mental equipment of the teacher of 
Latin, but to do effective teaching, he needs an even larger than 
ordinary share of the qualifications necessary for any teaching, these 
are the personal qualities that the teacher of Latin alone can supply. 

Miss Mary L. Hess in a paper entitled “Opportunities of the 
Teacher of Latin” discussed the value of the study of the Classics in 
this present time when there is a demand for courses of study that 
serve a purely utilitarian purpose. We shall aim to pass from one 
generation to another that which has proven of value in the lives ot 
men and in the advancement of civilization. Forty-five percent is the 
lowest estimate of the number of words in the English language 
derived from the Latin. For the last four centuries English litera- 
ture has borrowed freely from the Classics, its history, poetry, 
religion, mythology, and customs. There are in the United States 
today more students of Latin than of any other foreign language. In 
the “Commentaries on the Gallic War,” Caesar is narrating the 
events of a war that rolled back the tide of barbarian invasion for 
five hundred years. Cicero’s Orations have lived for twenty centu- 
ries, and many important lessons from the pages of Roman history 
can be taught so well to the boys and girls who in a few years will 
influence our country for better or for worse. The teacher of the 
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Classics has an opportunity to emphasize the value of the liberal arts. 
Life can be happy only when there is an outlook beyond the narrow 
confines of daily business. The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has 
adopted a four-year course in Latin as a requirement for pre-legal 
students. Acts such as this will do more to raise the status of Latin 
than any revision of the methods of teaching or of the curriculum. 
There is no royal road to the study of Latin, but Latin need not be a 
grind, if the teacher gives to each recitation a thorough knowledge of 
the subject matter, untiring industry, never-ending patience, and a 
determination to create an interest in the heart of each scholar. 

Dr. Robert C. Horn of Muhlenberg College spoke on “Papyri and 
Ostraca.” The dry climate of Egypt has made possible the preserva- 
tion of the manuscripts that were written on papyrus, an Egyptian 
reed, from 300 B.C. to 700 A.D. The study of New Testament 
Greek has been revolutionized by the reading of these papyri. Liter- 
ary, non-literary, and historical material of great value has been dis- 
covered within the last twenty years. From the “Ostraca” has 
arisen the modern term “ostracize.” The ancients used shells upon 
which were inscribed the names of the persons to be banished. Many 
pieces of pottery have been found. Dr. Horn made his talk even 
more interesting by the use of pictures and specimens of the papyri. 

The papers were followed by a discussion, after which the gather- 
ing adjourned for luncheon in the Commons, at which the members 
were the guests of Muhlenberg College. 
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Hints for Teachers 


By B. L. ULLMAN 
University of Iowa 


[The aim of this department is to furnish high school teachers of Latin 
with material which will be of direct and immediate help to them in the class- 
room. Teachers are requested to send questions about their teaching problems 
to B. L. Ullman, Iowa City, Iowa. Replies to such questions as appear to be 
of general interest will be published in this department. Others will, as far 
as possible, be answered by mail. Teachers are also asked to send to the 
same address short paragraphs dealing with teaching devices, methods, and 
materials which they have found helpful. These will be published if they 
seem useful to others.] : 


Latin for English 
Again I quote from Mr. Ellis’ column in The Chicago Daily News: 


To most boys and girls “peculiar” means “queer,” but it will seem still more 
queer when you are told that the root of it is in the Latin word for “cattle.” 
In ancient days property was largely in cattle —“pecus” —and such property 
belonging specially or exclusively to any person was called “peculium.” From 
this word comes “peculiar,” and by an extension of meaning anything specially 
belonging to or characterizing a person is said to be peculiar to him. A per- 
son may be said to have peculiar ability or excellence. It is not difficult to un- 
derstand the further extension of meaning to “rare,” “unusual,” “strange,” 
and “queer.” 


Another word, “pecuniary,” comes from the same root. “Pecunia” means 
“money” but its older meaning is “property,” which, as has been said, was 
largely in cattle—“pecus.” Cattle naturally came to be the measure of 
value for other property. A thing would be worth so many cows, or per- 
haps sheep. Rudely made money early came into use, and a law of the fifth 
century B. C. decreed that taxes should be paid not in cattle but in money. 
Some of this early money was stamped with the figures of cattle, sheep or 
even pigs. 

“Peculate” means “to steal,” and though it comes from “pecus,” it doesn’t 
follow that a peculator is a cattle thief. He is a stealer of money which has 
been intrusted to him by some person or by the public. He is the stealer of a 
peculium — the special property of some one which he is supposed to guard. 
Our other word for him is “embezzler.” 


Parallels 
In his speech at Winnipeg Mr. Lloyd George, commenting on the 
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German situation, pointed out that the Roman republic in the days 
of its purity established dictatorships in emergencies, and that virtu- 
ally the same thing has been done in war times in both England and 
the United States. 


Some time ago the newspapers reported that Juanita Miller tried 


. to marry the sun, but when clouds covered it for three days she de- 


cided to give herself to the moon instead. According to Suetonius 
(Cal. 22) Caligula invited the moon to come to his arms. 


Last summer it was reported that forty people ate dinner with a 
cow at the dairy barn of the University of Idaho College of Agri- 
culture because of its (her?) record for butterfat production. The 
emperor Caligula gave a race horse a magnificent stable in which the 
horse received invited guests at dinner. It is said that this horse also 
was appointed consul (Suetonius, Cal. 55.) 


When to Introduce the Imperative 

A teacher mentions divergent views in her school as to when to 
introduce the imperative and asks for my opinion. Before giving it 
in print I should like to hear from a number of teachers. Among the 
views held by the teachers in her school are the following: (a) All 
forms of the imperative should be known by the end of the first year. 
(b) The present imperative should be taught the first year, the other 
forms later. (c) All the forms should be postponed until the third 
year, and the future passive should be omitted entirely. 

Please express yourself ; at least send a postal card with your vote. 


Latin Rules in Jingles 

A teacher inquires about Latin rules and forms presented through 
jingles and rhymes. I confess that I do not believe in them except on 
rare occasions, but it will not be without interest to collect samples of 
this favorite old method of teaching. Send in those you recall, as 
well as references to books in which others may be found. 


Punning Riddles 

Miss Elizabeth Colegrove of the Bellevue, Ky., high school sends 
in the following punning riddles made up by a senior, Ethel Robling. 
The English pronunciation is necessary in most cases. 


1. How far did the soldier go? Miles. 
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2. What are the students called when they are slow and late for school? 
Tardi. 

3. When his mother left what did he immediately steal? Jam. 

4. Dol swim? No. 

5. What did Barney feed to his swift and famous Sparky? Celere. 

6. What did the judge award to the winner? Victori. 

7. What does he take when he becomes mad? Fit. 

8. For whom do the girls prepare luncheon? Parant. 

9. Who is generally younger than a senior? Junior. 

10. What did he do on that day? Die. 

11. With what did she embroider the flower? Flos. 

12. He will say, “How does she wish to live?” IJnquiet. 

13. What was the combination name and motto which the new anti-marriage 
club chose? No-men. 

14. To what could her works be of value? Opera. 

15. What does the leader do when he goes through a low door? Dux. 


Miss Isabelle Hazen of the Kent State Normal College, Kent, 
Ohio, sends in the following made up by a first-year pupil : 
1. When your father saw weeds in the garden, what did he ask you to do? 
V idit. 
2. If your mother orders you to do something, what do you say? Jubet. 
3. If two boys were fighting over a part of an apple, what would you do? 
Partem. 
4. If you saw a quarter on the ground with head up, what would you do? 
Caput. 
5. If you had drunk some of this famous liquor, what would you say? Hic. 
6. If some one brought in a riddle, what would you do? Gessit. 


Classical Novels 

Ancient Rome in the English Novel is the title of a University of 
Pennsylvania doctor’s thesis by Randolph Faries, 2d, published a 
short time ago. Several hundred titles are listed and many are dis- 
cussed in detail. He traces the origin and development of the novel 
of Roman life, showing how different types were developed by dif- 
ferent influences. For example, distinct types were produced by 
preachers and by teachers. The two novels which have had the most 
influence on other English novels of Roman life are Charles Kings- 
ley’s Hypatia and Lew Wallace’s Ben Hur. To Scott, the father of 
the modern historical novel, the novel of Roman life owes its origin, 
though he himself wrote no novel with a Roman theme. It is inter- 
esting to note that the first significant novel of this sort (Valerius) 
was written by Scott’s son-in-law and biographer, Lockhart. It 
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should be said that translations from other languages are not taken 
into account. Faries lists twelve novels as the best, judged by their 
success in portraying the past realistically. They are: 


The Last Days of Pompeii: Bulwer, (1834). 
Hypatia: Charles Kingsley, (1853). 

The Gladiators: G. J. Whyte-Melville, (1863). 

Ben Hur: Lew Wallace, (1880). 

Marius, the Epicurean: Walter Pater, (1885). 
Darkness and Dawn: F. W. Farrar, (1892). 
Domitia: §. Baring-Gould, (1898). 

A Friend of Caesar: William Stearns Davis (1900). 
Vergilius, a Tale of the Coming of Christ: Irving Bacheller, (1904). 
10. Veranilda: George Gissing, (1904). 

11. Andivius Hedulio: Edward Lucas White, (1921). 
12. Pan and the Twins: Eden Philpotts, (1922). 


CP RENOUVPF ON 


In the University of Pittsburgh’s Latin Department News Letter, 
Vol. III, No. 3, Professor Gilmer gave a short list of novels dealing 
with ancient history. 


An article in THe CLassicaL JourNnaL, VI, 296, The Historical 
Novel in the Classroom, by Frederic Stanley Dunn, discusses the 
values and errors of such novels. 


From the standpoint of value for Latin teaching in the high school, 
I suggest the following: 


Whitehead, A. C., The Standard Bearer, American Book Co., (deals with 
Cexsar’s Gallic War; intended for children) 

Davis, William Stearns, A Friend of Caesar, Macmillan, (a fine book and a 
great favorite) 

Bulwer-Lytton, Edward, The Last Days of Pompeii, Scribner’s, Macmillan 

Sienkiewicz, H., Quo Vadis, Little 

White, Edward Lucas, Andivius Hedulio, Dutton 

White, Edward Lucas, The Unwilling Vestal, Dutton 

Henty, G. A., The Young Carthaginian, Burt 

Hall, Jennie, Buried Cities, Macmillan (contains a short story for children 
about Pompeii and several Greek stories) 

Wallace, Lew, Ben Hur, Harper 

Church, A. J., The Burning of Rome, Macmillan 


The most recent novels on Roman life are Octavia, by Seymour 
Van Santvoord (Dutton), and Evander, by Eden Philpotts (Mac- 
millan). 
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Latin Games * 

Miss Myrtle Ganssley of the New Lothrop, Mich., high school 
describes the following games used at a Valentine party: 

Upon entering the room the pupils were given pencil and paper and told to 
write the names of the Latin words represented upon the fifteen charts on the 
walls. One chart contained simply a large period representing the Latin dat; 
another with the drawing of a bell and the letters U and M meant bellum; 
a third had the picture of a rat, a bow of ribbon and L, A, which stood for 
laborat, and so on. At the close of fifteen minutes the papers were corrected 
and prizes awarded. The pupils were then seated and given ten minutes in 
which to form Latin words from the letters in “Saint Valentine’s Day.” 


Classical Club Organization 

Different forms of classical club organization are in vogue. Most 
common is that similar to any literary club. But there are advantages 
in other forms. .A favorite is the Roman Senate or Roman State 
with senators, knights, plebeians, consuls, praetors, etc. A copy of 
the constitution of such a club at the North High School, Des 
Moines, will be sent on receipt of a stamped envelope by the editor 
of these “Hints.” Descriptions of such clubs may be found in THE 
CLASSICAL JouRNAL, II, 177, VII, 139, 286, X, 331, XII, 407, etc. 

The advantage of such an organization of course consists in the 
teaching of valuable facts about the Roman constitution. It is really 
a “problem project.” 


Miss Margaret A. Aitken of the Crystal Lake, IIl., high school, 
writes : 


The constitution of the Classical Club provides that the government of the 
Club shall follow the development of the government of classic Greece and 
Rome. The first form of government is that of Homeric monarchy with 
basileus, boule, and agora. Each form of government has its duration limited 
to three months, but the revolutions or re-organizations may come more fre- 
quently. The final form is that of the Roman Republic, with consuls, censors, 
quaestors, senate, etc. Students of both ancient history and Latin classes are 
eligible for membership. At the close of this third year of its history the 
members are still interested and the club is prospering. 


The Latin club of the Eastern high school, Baltimore, Md. (Miss 
Margaret F. Garrett, teacher), is organized under the name S. P. Q. 
R. Its officers consist of consul, two praetors, scriba, and princeps 
quaestorum, It uses printed programs. 
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Other forms of organization which may be suggested are: 


1. An Olympian Latin club might consist of Jupiter or Juno as president, 
Clio as secretary, Mercury as treasurer, Apollo or Minerva as chairman of the 
Program Committee, Ceres or Bacchus as chairman of the Refreshment Com- 
mittee, etc. The upper classmen might be the “di superi,” the freshmen the 
“di inferi.” 

2. A Roman military organization with imperator, legatus, etc. 

3. Each member riight take the name of some famous Roman and make 
it his business to find out and report about his adoptive patron’s history, etc. 


Silent Night 
In addition to the translations given and mentioned in last year’s 
“Hints” I give the following made by Miss Annie Laurie Walker of 


the Fort Worth, Tex., high school. 


Nox silens! Sancta nox! 

Tota quies; clara luc(e) 
Nunc parentes pervigilant; 
Dive puer, tam tener et parv(e) 

Dormi in pace sacra, 

Dormi in pace sacra. 


Nox silens! Sancta nox! 
Pastores metuunt 

Visu, statim dum magna voc(e) 

“Alleluia,” Czlestes cantant, 
Natus est Christus Jesus, 
Natus est Christus Jesus. 


Nox silens! Sancta nox! 
Filio Domini 

Amor lucet ex animo, mox 

Qui nos servet damnatione, 
Nazaren(e), tuo natu, 
Nazaren(e), tuo natu. 


Greek Contract Verbs ' 
Professor Thomas Means of Bowdoin College sends in two sets 
of rules, intended to simplify the study of contract verbs in Greek: 


A. 
(a) 1. Iota, or iota-subscript becomes iota-subscript. 
2. Short a+o or ww. 
3. Short a+ anything else = long a. 
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et+e=ea (spurious diphthong). 
e+o=ov (spurious diphthong). 
e vanishes before 7, w or a diphthong. 


o+ iota, or iota-subscript = ot. 
o+7 or w=w, 
o+ anything else = ov. 


B. 


The following rules obtain in the order given: 


I, Vowels have precedence over one another as follows: 
w—o—a—n-t-U-€. 


II. The following spurious diphthongs always obtain: 


eto 
ete—ea ; o+el—ov 


| ae 2 


6. 


oto 


In short a contracts iota and iota-subscript become iota-subscript. 


In e contracts iota and iota-subscript remain the same. 
In o contracts iota and iota-subscript become iota. 

w always absorbs all else. 

o vanishes before o: or ov. 

ote or 0%. 

o+a or n=w. 

Short a absorbs all else. 


. n vanishes, except +< or e. 


v contracts bcome ov. 


. € vanishes, except +e=e. 
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Book Revbiews 


Virgil’s Biographia Litteraria, by NoRMAN WENTWORTH DE- 
Wirt, Ph.D. New York: Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, 1923. Pp. vit+192. 


A reviewer of Mr. Frank’s recent Life of Virgil roughly dismissed 
it with the remark that all we know about Virgil’s life could be cov- 
ered in two or three pages. Mr. DeWitt, without attempting to go 
beyond the period of the Eclogues, has devoted as many pages as 
Mr. Frank, and twice as many lines to the page, to the poet’s 
biography. He assumes that the poems of the Appendix are genuine, 
fits the poems into what is known of Virgil’s early career and entour- 
age, and finds, therefore, that his original assumption is correct. The 
picture that emerges is novel in some respects. Virgil was an un- 
gainly youth from the frontier, whose family owned an estate as 
large as the big farms of the Middle West of our own country. Mr. 
DeWitt delights to compare him and his early environment to Abra- 
ham Lincoln and Lincoln’s surroundings. The Virgils, parents and 
children, all came to Rome when the poet was in his seventeenth year. 
There Virgil was a schoolmate of Octavian, and wrote the Culex in 
his honor. Of course, Octavian was only in his eleventh year, but 
“we are dealing with two extraordinary people attended by extra- 
ordinary fortunes,” and one is tempted to add, Mr. DeWitt is an 
extraordinary biographer to whom improbabilities are mere trifles. 
The outbreak of civil war found Virgil in the middle of his twenty- 
first year. The poems of the Appendix are milestones in his career 
from that time on. In 49 he suffered in military service (Catalept. 
xiii) and ruined his health. He was a violent enemy of Antony, and 
here Mr. DeWitt repeats and elaborates his interpretations, already 
known, of various epigrams. In 45 the poet left Rome forever, and 
joined an Epicurean colony under Siro near Naples, bidding farewell 
to rhetoric (Catalept. v). He renounces the unclean verse of his 
early days, and resolves to think purely and write rarely. He still 
suffers from a “monstrous frame of mind,” the desire to be both poet 
and philosopher. The Ciris, Moretum, and Priapeans belong in this 
period. In the school of Siro was the inception of the later Augustan 
Circle. The confiscations brought Virgil to northern Italy, where 
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he found Maecenas, Alfenus Varus, and Pollio. Later he brought 
together the group of young poets under Siro and the circle of men 
of affairs, and became the moving spirit of this influential coterie; 
it was Virgil who “gave vision to his chief and founded the new 
order in the imaginations of men.” In the Aetna he is the evangelist 
of science, as in the Aeneid he is the evangelist of Augustan imperial- 
ism. The Dirae and Lydia fall in the years 42-40, when Virgil hav- 
ing lost his property was impatiently awaiting the arrival of one of 
the triumvirs to relieve his difficulties. The Dirae is addressed to 
Bacchus (Battarus= Bassaros), Lycurgus and his crimes “all but 
stand for the conduct of the triumvirs,” Lydia is the nymph of the 
River Mincius, and the poet is simply mourning for the loss of his 
estates. In the poem Lydia, also, he is cryptically alluding to his 
outraged feelings and broken life in this sentimental outburst appar- 
ently directed to the nymph of the Etruscan Mincius. Mr. DeWitt’s 
allegorical interpretations of the Dirae and Lydia prepare us in a 
measure for what would otherwise come as a shock, his discovery of 
what he calls fugitive allegory in the Eclogues. For example, Alexis 
in the second eclogue is nothing but Lydia in a mask, and Corydon’s 
hopeless love is Virgil’s hopeless longing to recover his estates. This 
same Lydia, masked as Alexis in the second poem, appears as Nisa 
in the eighth. The Romans were so familiar with the use of cryptic 
names that the change of sex would not mislead them, says Mr. 
DeWitt. Reverting to an ancient notion Mr. DeWitt finds Arrius in 
aries (Eclogue iii, 95). Even in the first eclogue, which Leo rids of 
all allegory, Mr. DeWitt declares that Tityrus stands for the province, 
Galatea for Antony. These are Virgil’s facetiae, his flickerings be- 
tween two meanings, his constantly shifting allusions. The poems 
fall into two groups, the Pollio group and the Varus group, in chron- 
ological order. The issue was the confiscation of Virgil’s entire 
estates, and a subsequent partial indemnification in cash from Pollio, 
Varus, and Gallus, which Mr. DeWitt thinks is referred to in the 
phrase indemnem praestitissent of the Life by Suetonius (sec. 19). 
The poet’s latter years were spent near Naples, the last ten at Sor- 
rento (Catalept. xiv), where he wrote the Aeneid. 

My immediate reaction to this biography, if the author will admit 
a little raillery, might be expressed in the statement that in his inter- 
pretation of the Appendix he is the Verrall of American scholars ; in 
his understanding of the Eclogues, the Philargyrius of modern critics. 

The misdirected ingenuity of much of his work in the minor poems 
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may be illustrated by his handling of Catalepton v. Ancient bi- 
ographical tradition reports Virgil’s aversion to rhetoric and his fail- 
ure to succeed in the law court. External evidence points indubitably 
to a gathering of Virgil and other literary friends near Naples for 
the study of philosophy under Siro about 45 B.C. This fifth epigram 
was pretty certainly written by Virgil when he abandoned academic 
work in Rome, and turned toward Naples and Siro to indulge his 
dominant philosophical interest. On these facts we may all agree. 
Now in the poem the speaker bids a scornful farewell to various 
persons, Seliuses, Tarquitiuses, Varro, whom he styles rhetorum am- 
pullae, scholasticorum natio madens pingui, inanis cymbalon iuventu- 
tis, and to one Sextus Sabinus, whom he calls mearum cura curarum. 
It is immaterial who these persons are. The use of the figurative 
ampullae and cymbalon in combination with the literal rhetorum and 
scholasticorum makes the general reference clear, and we have the 
Greek epigram in A. P. xiii, 21 with similar Greek words to clarify 
further the allusion to the pretentious pedantry and bombast of Vir- 
gil’s academic teachers. But Mr. DeWitt goes out of his way to lug 
in Antony, who has no inevitable connection with any such pedants, 
and then having done so, “clinches the identification” by the addition 
of Sextus, “who must be Sextus Clodius, Antony’s rhetorician, mock- 
ingly called Sabinus because he was Sicilian.” Why Sextus was 
called Sabinus we learn later (p. 128). He was really a Sicilian, but 
according to our author, Virgil calls him ironically Sabinus to dignify 
his origin, as Quintio in Catalept. x changed his name to Sabinus. 
Incidentally, cura curarum becomes in Mr. DeWitt’s interpretation 
“nausea of my nauseas” to suit this identification. Cymbalon refers 
to Antony’s egotism ; he is a blatant self-trumpeter. This is not sound 
interpretation. The Greek epigram associates AjxvOos and ripravov 
as scornful terms descriptive of bombastic style, corresponding 
closely to ampullae and cymbalon, and the unity of allusion to rhe- 
toricians and pedants is completely upset by any introduction of 
Antony. 

In his further interpretation of the same epigram Mr. DeWitt fol- 
lows his predecessors in what seems to me an error. In the last verse 
Virgil bids farewell to the Muses, and says to them in parting: re- 
visitote, sed pudenter et raro. The zealous advocates of the Virgilian 
authorship of all the poems in the Catalepton can never forget that 
among those epigrams are very reprehensible poems of a highly 
indecent character, and these advocates eagerly seize upon the last 
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verse of the fifth epigram to prove that Virgil renounced herewith 
such indecent poetry and, as Mr. De Witt puts it, “for the future is 
resolved to think purely.” The force thus given to pudenter is quite 
unlikely in this context; any invitation in Latin to visit “pudenter et 
raro” corresponds to our request in English to come seldom and not 
to stay long. Pudenter, combined with raro, has no moral connota- 
tion whatever, but has the same force as pudor in the herdsman’s 
admonition : ite domum pasti, si quis pudor, ite iuvenci (cl. vii, 44). 
After a rhetorical denial of any desire to make Virgil a saint or an 
angel (p. 12) Mr. DeWitt proceeds amusingly to sanctify the poet on 
every occasion (pp. 32, 35, 66, 70, 115 ff.), even indulging in a burst 
of satisfaction over the fact that after two uses of libido in the Ap- 
pendix, Virgil never used the word again in all his later works. 

Mr. DeWitt is so eager to represent Virgil as an active and strenu- 
ous man, in constant touch with the public men and affairs of his day, 
that he neglects almost entirely the intellectual atmosphere of the 
poet’s youth, and the complete absorption in Hellenistic poetry which 
explains so much of this poetry of the Appendix, whether or not 
Virgil wrote it. Achelois in Copa 15 becomes a veritable descendant 
of Achelous instead of a mere nondescript water-nymph, and the 
river from whose virgin waters she picks her lilies is the Sebethus 
near Naples. Aetolians settled Naples, named the river after Aetolian 
Sebethus, and in Aetolian myth Sebethus was a son of Achelous. 
Hence Achelois in the Copa is veritably a descendant of Achelous. 
Furthermore, Virgil in his Georgics I, 9, pocula Acheloia, is thinking 
of the waters of Sebethus. All of this attempt to identify references 
to Naples and its vicinity might be attractive if it were not the case 
that Greek poetry had long since generalized the Greek word Ache- 
léus in the simple sense of “water” without any mythical or topo- 
graphical definiteness. Occasionally in these rash combinations Mr. 
DeWitt has a twinge of conscience, as when on p. 39 he somewhat 
naively exclaims in self-defence: “Much is taken for granted in his- 
tory on no better data.” 

In the treatment of the Eclogues, and of the Dirae and Lydia, the 
author, if he is right in his general method and interpretation, has 
put the poems beyond the reach of any modern interpretative power. 
For if Virgil is guilty of any such unstable and shifting allegory, 
nothing but an elaborate commentary made by himself or a competent 
contemporary would suffice to explain the poems. Any modern effort 
is bound to be purely an expression of individual opinion. Mr. De- 
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Witt’s suggestions seem to me more dreadful than anything in Phil- 
argyrius’ commentary, and the material in Philargyrius is an obvious 
exaggeration of earlier tendencies which were combatted by earlier 
conservative critics without avail. If Virgil really did “flicker” as 
Mr. DeWitt says, the modern reader and scholar should sit back and 
let him flicker. 

The general style of the book is eloquent and enthusiastic, and the 
writer’s enthusiasm sometimes drives him to the verge of “fine writ- 
ing” (pp. 48, 95, 151). 
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A Third Year Latin Book. Selections from Caesar, Cicero, 
Ovid. By FREDERICK WARREN SANFORD, Harry FLETCHER 
Scott, CHARLES Henry BeEEson. Chicago: Scott, Foresman 
and Company, 1923. Pp. 395+139. 

The Third-Year Latin Book is clearly the product of a conviction 
that a faulty arrangement of subject-matter is partly to blame for 
our failure to carry over a greater number of pupils into third and 
fourth year work. Instead of a course for ten months on the ora- 
tions of Cicero, it offers selections from three authors, Caesar, Cicero, 
and Ovid. It thus recognizes two facts; first, that pupils of the 
eleventh grade like to read material of a lighter vein; second, that 
high school pupils should be prepared more broadly in the literature 
of the Augustan and pre-Augustan periods. Such a change, whether 
wise or unwise, should command the attention of departments of 
education as well as those interested in the extending and strengthen- 
ing of the classical field; for from whom are we to recruit strong 
teachers of English and Latin save from students who stay by their 
Latin for full four years? 

The text, as mentioned before, is divided into three parts. Part I 
is introduced by twenty-five pages treating of the life of Caesar and 
the formation, equipment, and methods of the marching and attack- 
ing of the Roman army. Then follows Book II of the Gallic Wars, 
complete; chapters seven to sixteen of Book III, dealing with the 
naval campaign against the Veneti; Book IV complete; chapters 38 
to 52 of Book V, containing the attack of the Gauls upon Quintus 
Cicero’s camp; and chapters 11 to 28 of Book VI, which treat of the 
customs of the Gauls and Germans. These selections approximate 
1800 lines, or fully three-fourths of the amount of material contained 
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in the first four books of the Gallic Wars. It will be seen that for 
classes which have read little or no Caesar during the second year, 
an abundance of reading material is offered. 

Part II contains an introduction of 19 pages on the life of Cicero 
and the Roman Commonwealth. The reading material embraces the 
first and third orations against Catiline, the oration for the poet 
Archias, and that for the Manilian Law. 

Part III opens with a very brief introduction on the life of Ovid 
and the elementary principles of Latin verse. As the notes contain, 
evidently, no reference to this material and no illustrations are offered 
for the definitions of such figures of metrical irregularity as hiatus, 
synizesis, etc., it is doubtful if this introduction will be very illum- 
inating to the student. However, as many teachers undoubtedly 
would prefer to postpone a serious study of versification until the 
opening of the fourth year, such superficiality would not matter. 

The notes throughout the text are on the Latin page. Compara- 
tively few references to syntax are given. Teachers who believe in 
extending the formal study of constructions into the third year will 
not relish this, unless they make it a practice themselves to supply the 
references as they daily explain the advance lessons. In the notes of 
Part III more frequent helps in translation are offered, although 
much assistance of that sort occurs throughout the text. 

Fifteen selections from Ovid’s Metamorphoses, totalling 1625 
lines, or an equivalent to two books of Vergil, are offered in Part III. 
One wonders why the authors did not include in place of the almost 
too familiar stories of Perseus and Andromeda and Midas and the 
Golden Touch, the exquisite Apollo-Daphne and Jupiter-Io tales. 
Narcissus, too, although a trifle more difficult, should never be passed 
by, and would have been a proper substitute for the story of Cadmus. 
As it is, a wide range is offered and the pupil who contents himself 
with three years of Latin will have had a taste of Ovid’s best. 

The Third-Year Latin Book, like others of the series, is an attrac- 
tive text. The notes talk in a language intelligible to eleventh grade 
pupils and offer helps where needed. The vocabulary contains no 
useless material but supplies sufficient synonyms to encourage flex- 
ibility of expression in translation. The book bears evidence of hav- 
ing heard the voice crying in the wilderness and has tuned itself up 


into harmony with the signs of the times. Dorrance S. WHITE 
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